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ELDRED MONTGOMERY. 
—<— 

Exprep Montcomery was the only 
son of a gentleman of small fortune, but 
who enjoyed a considerable post under 
government. Dying at an early age, he 
had not yet, amongst the many virtues he 
possessed, that of economy. Had his 
life been spared longer, it might have 
come in its turn, but it is not, by any 
means, a qualification natural to the sea- 
son of youth. Little provision, there- 
fore, was left for a widow and three 
children. 

The father of Eldred had lived long 
enough to see all the fine seeds of ho- 
nour, integrity, and feeling deeply rooted 
in the heart of his boy; he was gay and 
volatile as other boys, yet was never 
heard to mention the name of his Maker 
without reverence, although he appeared 
to condemn his companions when they 
had acted wrong, but made every kind 
excuse for their conduct. 

While he thus showed himself possess- 
ed of so much goodness of heart, the 
wonderful and rapid progress he made in 
learning, astonished even his teachers, in 
so young a child: his father, therefore, 
wished much to bring him up to one of 
the learned professions. . ‘‘ lf,’ said he, 
‘‘I teach him the law, though I do not 
mean to vilify any calling, yet the natu- 
ral and unavoidable chicane attendant on 
that profession may considerably impair 
that candour and honesty | find in him, 
and his natural diffidence will prevent his 
ever making any figure at the bar; if | 
bring him up to physic, a heart of the 
finest feelings will be constantly pained 
at beholding the miseries and afflictions 
of human kind. To the church he will 
be an ornament : he is just the character 
todo honour to the truths he will in fu- 
ture teach, and enforce by his example.” 

So much was this the wish of Mr. 
Montgomery’s heart, so often did he re- 
peat it, that his widow was resolved to 
exert every nerve to affect the desire of 
a much-loved husband. College expen- 
ses, a learned education, she found, on 
calculation, would so drain her purse, 
that she feared she must give up the idea; 
she examined her pecuniary stores, she 
found it impraticable, and she waited on 
those of the nobility, through whose in- 
terest her husband had procured the 
place he formerly held, to request they 
would recommend her son for it, when 
he should be of a proper age. She was 
still a fine woman; she had all that ad- 
dress and manners inseparable from the 
gentlewoman; and she was received 
with courtesy and politeness by those 
whom she visited. Her husband was ac- 
knowledged to have most ably filled his 
situation, and they promised much, but 
without doing any thing. 

A mother finds that the education and! 
care of daughters is infinitely easier than.) 
that of sons. Almost despairing her El-! 
dred would be able to continue in the! 





lution; which gave him, in the early 





same situation of life he had ever heen) 
accustomed to (that of a gentleman) she! 
was crossing St. James’s-square one| 





morning, after having received the intel- 
ligence from a noble lord, which she had 
long been prepared for, namely, that so 
many had applied, that it was totally im- 
possible to promise for young Montgome- 
ry the place formerly held by his father ; 
and really he could not think of any thing 
that could be done for the lad at present, 
for there were so many younger sons of 
the nobility, whose parents had large 
families, that they must first be thought 
of; he was truly sorry, but so it was. 

Just as she was turning the corner of 
he square, she fancied she saw a mitred 
ecclesiastic, who formerly visited her, 
when in prosperity ; she drew her bon- 
net closer over her face, and was preparing 
to pass over to the otherside, when she was 
suddenly taken by the hand, and a well- 
known voice addressed her in the follow- 
ing manner: ‘*Do you wish, my dear 
friend, to shun the man who has often re- 
ceived favours from you and your worthy 
husband, and who has feasted at his hos- 
pitable board ?”’ She then, as she lifted 
up her face, discovered her mistake ; it 
was no bishop, but a simple worthy di- 
vine, who had been the tutor of a rich 
nephew of Mrs. Montgomery, the pos- 
sessor of the large estate belonging to 
her family, but who then took no notice 
of his impoverished aunt. 

‘1 am concerned,” said the excellent 
Mr. Causten, ‘‘ to see you in these habili- 
ments ; | have been long in the country, 
and heard there a vague report that my 
worthy friend, Mr. Montgomery, was no!} On his first arrival, he was shown into 
more ; which was confirmed on my arrival||a parlour where there were two or three 
in the metropolis. Happy, truly happy,/|blooming young ladies, daughters to the 
shall I feel myself, if I can be,.in any/|/duchess, seated round a table, and all em- 
way, serviceable to you and your family.|/ployed in drawing. On a high music- 
Fortune has smiled upon me, and | am/|stool, -before a piano-forte, sat a little 
no longer obliged to submit to the caprice|/romp, between twelve and thirteen years 
of wealth and fashion, by following the|/of age, who was incorrectly rattling over 
occupation of a private tutor, or a go-|/the keys, but ceased on the entrance of 
vernor to attend an imperious young lord|/a stranger ; at that time how little did he 
on his travels. I have not only an excel-||imagine this little smiling creature would 
lent living, but a rich relation of my|/ever be so nearly and so dearly united to 
wife has lately left me a considerable||him. ‘The duchess was charmed with 
property. This gift 1 receive as the do-||her new inmate, who became the favour- 
nation of the Almighty, to be employed ite of the house; she found him the pro- 
in the way as shall best please him ; not//found scholar, without the smallest rust 
in building chapels or churches, nor in/jof the college attached to him; for he 
leaving it, when I have no further usej/could trifle, laugh, and talk nonsense by 
for it, to public charities : no, | will en-|ithe hour. 
deavour to obtain a seat in heaven, by|| The polish of his manner seemed fit 
mending the fortunes of those who can-|lonly for the drawing room; but he 
not toil, and now, sunk from better days,||would enter the miserable huts of ab- 
shrink abashed from the thought of asking||ject poverty, and speak comfort to the 
assistance.”” wretched inhabitants, and adapt his ele- 
’ The reverend Mr. Cansten had ac-|/gant language to their understanding ; 
companied the widow home: he stayed||while from his scanty purse he would 
and partook of her frugal dinner ; and/|give all he could spare. If these gay 
being made acquainted with the state of | pleasures which always have charms for 
her circumstances, to which he listened||a young and cheerful mind, and which he 
with true interest ; and was highly gra-||ever loved and took in moderation, if 
tified to think it was now in his power to||these interfered with the sick bed that 
repay a part of those obligations he had||required spiritual comfort, or the last 
considered himself under to the late Mr.||moments of the dying victim of sickness 
Montgomery. He immediately took||and indigence, they were readily given 
young Eldred under his charge, sent him||up for the performance of his duty ; and 
to college, and gave him, besides, that||whilst he was the least rigid, the least 
liberal education of a finished gentleman.|| puritanical, of any man in the world, an 
to which his bright capacity did such in-|/oath was not known by his most intimate 
finite credit. friends and connexions ever to have 

Thongh intended forthe church, young]|| escaped his lips. 

Montgomery had been taught to ride, to|| He had lived three years with this 
fence, and to perform every military evo-||charming family, in the sweetest harmony 
of society, grateful to, and befriended by 
part of his life, that martial air, which|them all. But in Lady Agatha, the 
made it often remarked at Bath, that he!) youngest danghter, he discovered a simi- 
,ad more the look of an officer than a) larity of taste, of thought, and sentiment. 
divine ; this is now a good deal worn off, [Lady Agatha had indeed found a kindred 


since he commenced the country clergy- 
man. Ata proper age Mr. Montgomery 
took orders; and, being without church 
preferment, and also having some leisure 
hours on his hands, he made a tour of 
England and Scotland. On his return he 
took his degree as master of arts; and 
soon after an event happened, which led 
to that which inarked the most interesting 
and happy period of his life. 

A duchess dowager, one of the old no- 
bility, who always very properly judged 
that, though it was her duty to behave 
kindly and affectionately to her inferiors, 
yet that magnificence and dignity should 





that nobles adopted; the church also, 
she looked upon as one of the firmest 
pillars of the state, and that its ceremo- 
nies ought to be attended ‘to with exacti- 
tude and precision, and not hurried over 
inaslovenly manner. Through the re- 
commendation of some noble friends, 
young Montgomery was appointed one of 
her grace’s chaplains. She, at that time, 
much wished to have one of these, her 
chaplains, reside in her house, and per- 
form-duty in her own chapel, in that cor- 
rect way she so desired ; but they were 
married men, and she did not like to take 
them from their families : she was pleas- 
ed with the easy and gentleman-like ap- 
pearance of the young Montgomery, as 
one whom her sons and herself could 
take by the hand in any party, she fixed 
upon him as her domestic chaplain. 














always be kept up in the style of living 




































Vox. II. 








mind; never was’ woman possessed of 
more sense than she is. ° 

Montgomery was not literally a hand- 
some man, but he had a great sweetness 
of countenance, a good figure, and had 
that elegant ease in his deportment, which 
marked the gentleman. He thought 
himself heart-whole ; but he felt it steal- 
ing away from him. He found he could 
not see with indifference the progressive 
developement of a mind enclosed in a 
form, which every year had unfolded 
some improved attraction to the admiring 
eye; she was then like the early onex- 
panded rose, which flourishing under a 
mild sun, and nurtured with care, daily 
increases in sweetness and beauty. Ho- 
nour urged his flight from so dangerous an 
object. Should he, said he to himself, 
plunge unceasing regret into the bosom of 
her excellent mother, for having fostered 
an ungrateful viper, who in return would 
sting her? Shall a union with Lady 
Agatha ever dare even to find a place in 
his thoughts! | He, whose scanty portion 
would scarce support himself! She, 
who might behold a train of wealthy 
nobles at her feet, and choose amongst 
them at her own pleasure. But how 
could he quit these truly noble patrons. 
What pretence could he make for so 
strange a proceeding? And how ungrate- 
ful must he appear in their eyes. 

Montgomery excelled in the art of paint- 
ing. Lady Agatha had improved her taste 
for drawing under his tuition; and -he 
had commenced with a course of instruc- 
tions for painting in oil colonrs: she had 
begun the design of a bexwtiful church, 
with a distant view of the stately mauso- 
leum of her father. The excuses that 
lovers will make to themselves amidst 
the fluctuations of hope and despair, 
have been experienced by many, and can 
be easily conceived. He must stay till this 
picture is finished: it would be the height 
of ill-breeding not to do it; it would be 
shocking. He stayed; they both worked 
at the picture ; but the agitation of Mont- 
gomery’s mind impeded its progress. He, 
who was often the life of their convivial 
parties, was new pale, absent, and spirit- 
less : Lady Agatha lost her bloom and her 
appetite ; but no one knew, not even the 
lovers themselves, for what cause. 

At length honour, that sacred princi- 
ple, which had ever filled the breast of 
Montgomery, made him resolve instantly 
to absent himself; and requested the 
duchess would grant him his dismission. 

Astonished above measure, that he 
should wish to quit a situation in which 
he had once been so completely happy ; 
in which he had received such advantages 
of introduction to many friends, who 
might become his patrons in the future 
course of his life; where a particular 
carriage was assigned him, and which 
was, with servants, always at his com- 
mand ; where he had received an abun- 
dance of the most costly presents, and 
every fond attention of friendship. The 
duchess could scarce believe what she 
heard. Her sons, her daughters, all 
pressed round him: entreated to know if 
there was any thing left undone that was 
in their power to remedy, and that he 
would only name it. No beloved son, 
about to quit his paternal home, could be 
more regretted or moié invited to slay. 
Agatha, the interesting Agatha, came not 
forward, like her sisters, but eat pale, in 
mournful silence, with difficulty repress- 














ing her tears. Again the duchess urged ; 
again she requested to know the cause. 
**O, my Lady Duchess,” said Montgo- 
mery, ‘forgive me; my honour is still 
my own, bat I cannot conquer my affec- 
tions !” He then quitted the room, order- 
ed his clothes to be taken to the inn, and 
unmediately set off to perform a journey 
of about fifty miles. 

The duchess pondered on his last 
words. ‘No doubt,” said she, ** Mont- 
gomery has some tender attachmeot, 
which calls him away.” <A deep sigh 
made her turn towards her daughter 
Agatha, who hed fainted. She was carri- 
ed to her bed, and the next morning a 
high fever and fainting made this tender 
parent tremble for the life of her belov- 
ed child. The duchess was a mother 
whose chief siudy was her children’s 
happiness ; and she looked upon titles or 
riches in the married state but as secon- 
dary objects, and too dearly purchased 
with the Joss of wedded felicity. Still 
she entertained not an idea of the aflec- 
tion that these young people had for each 
other. But, during the paroxysms of 
her daughter’s fever, soon discovered it, 
from some frantic expressions ; and when 
she gradually recovered, though she re- 
mained some time in a very weak state, 
she questioned her particularly on the 
subject. 

‘** Be assured, my love,”’ said this ten- 
der parent, after hearing her artless con- 
fession, ‘that it would give me sincere 
pleasure to see you united to so worthy a 
man as Montgomery ; but never shall it 
be confessed that my dear child harbour- 
ed love for a man who might probably 
refuse her: for such are the noble prin- 
ciples of Montgomery, that advantageous 
as an alliance with our family might be 
to him, if he did not really love you, 
and you alone, he would refuse the of- 





| Lord Edward. 








fer.” “I charge you,” replied Agatha, 
‘as you respect and value that sense of 
decorum you have ever taught me, that 
you never suffer what I have confessed 
to you to come to his knowledge : only 
permit me to live single; but I think, 
my dear mamma, he would not refuse 
me. I am sure he loves me.” ‘ Has 
he then ever told you so?” said the 
duchess, with dignified gravity. ‘Oh, 
no, never; he would sooner expire, | 
am sure, with the secret for ever buried 
in his bosom. But did you, dear duch- 
ess, mark his last words?” ‘Yes: but 
1 thought they alluded to some attach- 
ment he might have had elsewhere.’’ 
“Oh, why then,” said Lady Agatha, 
** did he cast such a piteous look at me? 
Why did he ask your forgiveness for not 
conquering his affections, and say, his 
honour was still his own ?”’ 

The truth is, Lady Agatha had discov- 
ered numerous little inadvertencies on 
the part of Montgomery, which are easi-| 
ly perceptible to lynx-eyed love. She| 
rejoiced in finding herself beloved; 
otherwise a mind of her delicacy would 
never have encouraged the inclination 
she felt for him. The duchess called a 
council of her elder children on this sub- 
ject. She spoke particularly with her 
eldest son who was a firm and faithful 
friend of Montgomery ; they all certain- 
ly wished he had more fortune ; but they 
knew no one more worthy, nor one they 
would be more ready to embrace, and 
welcome as a brother. 

Lord Edward knew where Montgome- 
Ty was gone; it was therefore agreed 
that he should go and make him a visit, 
and sound his inclinations. He proposed 
a young lady to him of large fortune, and 
who, it was thought, had not beheld 
Montgemery with iadifference. -Montgo- 
smery cooly replied, *‘No; I have re- 
solved on leading a single jife.” ** What,” 
said his lordship, “had you never any 
tender .attachment?”’ ‘Oh, yas,” sigh- 
ed Montgomery, “ but asshe is one | 
toust never think of as a wife, lam re- 





any one.” ‘You are.a very resolute 
man this morning. You are resolved 
to live single ; and, as you are also re- 
solved never to mention whom you are 
in love with; | think it is a very likely 
result. But I do really think you are in 


‘love with my sister Agatha.” ‘* Do you 


think I would aspire ?”’ falteringly utter- 
ed Montgomery ; while his agitated voice 
and changing countenance soon discover- 
ed the secret. ‘* Ay,” said Lord Ed- 
ward, ‘‘ we find these things out better 
than either of you; so come with me. 
I cannot be offended at your loving my 
sister ; Agatha is a charming girl; and— 
but come, have your portmanteaus rea- 
dy this afternoon ; you must come with 
me.”’ 

Montgomery would fain have excused 
himself, little imagining the happiness 
that awaited him. ‘You myst come,” 
said Lord Edward, ‘* we shall have a very 
large party next week, who are all your 
friends. We have a near relation going 
to be married, and whose wedding is to 
be kept at our house. De not you re- 
collect the duchess is now without any 


\resident chaplain ? and I suppose you do 


not meaa to throw away the scarf she 
has given you.” 

It required very little more persuasion 
for Montgomery to accompany his noble 
friend to a family where he yet found 
himself so beloved. Joining his band 
with that of the blushing lady Agatha, 
Lord Edward said, ‘* There, duchess, do 
not you think that it would be a great 
pity this lady and gentleman should live 
single all their lives?” The many soft 
scenes which followed are better passed 
over ; they are interesting only to lovers; 
they are insipid when related to a third 
person, eitherfrom the tongue or the pen; 
because neither can do them justice. 

Lady Agatha and the reverend Eldred 
Montgomery were soon made happy in 
ewch other ; and Lord Francis, the young- 
est brother, gave her away to her en- 
raptured and grateful husband. Never 
was aunion more productive of lasting 
and uniform happiness; church prefer- 
ment soon after enabled Montgomery to 
live easy, but not in splendour ; he had 
married not only into a noble but into an 
opulent family, so that he was never like- 
ly to be poor; but so much was requi- 
site to be given towards making some fi- 
gure in the world, that a plan of econo- 
my was necessary to be observed:: to 
this that amiable and best of women, 
Lady Agatha Montgomery, could accom- 
modate herself. She ever made a genteel 
and fashionable appearance; but her 
beneficent heart, delighting in doing good, 








solved never to marry at all.” “ And 
will you not tell me who she is 2” said 


ie 


ee 


made her deprive herself of many of the 
elegancies of life, to be what she had 
been from her earliest youth, the patron- 
ness of the poor. 

In afew years they found themselves 
the delighted parents of a numerous 
family ; and, in concurrence with his 
Agatha’s opinion, whom on every occa- 
sion he consults, they deemed it best to 
reside at his living in the country, from 
the increased expense of living in Lon- 
don, to support that figure in life their 
rank required. There they have now 
resided some time in elegant rural hap- 
piness—in true domestic comfort. Lady 
Agatha has lately lost her valued mother; 
a scarf soon becoming vacant in the 
duke’s establishment, Mr. Montgomery 
was made his chaplain. He has lately 
taken his degree of Doctor of Divinity ; 
a visionary mitre hangs over his head ; 
but he often quotes Sterne on that occa- 
sion, and says, “ It will not fit.”’ 


— 
THE MISER. 


Pursuing his way, the attention of Hu- 
manius was attracted by an old man of 
singular appearance. His attire was 


i patched inevery part, and very dirty, 


ty had breathed her pestilential breath. 
He walked from side to side, as if un- 
certain of his path: eyeing, at the same 
time, every one who passed him, as if he 
suspected them of some design against 
himself. The curiosity of Humenius be- 
ing excited, he followed him unobserved. 
After prying about in every direction, he 
suddenly turned into a by-road, which 
led to a thicket. Humaniusefollowed 
him, but with great caution, keeping at a 
proper distance, and screening himself 
behind some bushes, The old man, 
after looking about for a considerable 
time, with great care, at length dug a hole 
at the foot of a tree, and, drawing from 
his pocket a bag, deposited it in the 
earth. ‘Rest there,” said he, ‘thou 
precious hoard ; thou solace of my life, 
fruit of all my labours? Ah, many a 
weary day, and many heavy sighs has it 
cost me to obtain thee—to gain thee did 
I deny myself the pleasures of youth— 
to preserve thee have I demed myself 
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** could my feeble arm avert the hand ot 
Justice ?”’ He looked at the dagger, and 
wiped from its blade the blood which 
seemed to call for vengeance. ‘1! will 
preserve thee,” said he, ‘thou instru- 
ment of guilt! Justice may one day cast 
an eye upon thee, and remember iby late 
possessor!” After contemplating the 
wretched object before him, and passing 
some melancholy reflections on the na- 
ture of man, he quitted the tragic scene, 
and returned to the road; where, as if 
the miser’s ring, which glittered on his 
finger, had transformed him, numbers 
whom he had never before known, hail- 
ed and welcomed him amongst them. 


THE FATAL ERROR. 


I am the youngest of three sisters, and 
was always the indulged favourite of the 
whole family. My caprice and self-will 
had no restraints placed on them. My 
wishes were always gratified if within 
the bounds of possibility: and every 





the comforts of age: and though now 
possessed of thee, yet do I walk hand i 

hand with poverty!” He then began to 
cover it with the mould he had previous- 
ly removed; when suddenly a man, 
masked, rushed upon him, and seizing 
the bag, was bearing it away. ‘* Oh, 
spare my gold!” exclaimed the old man, 
with trembling limbs and hurried accent, 
‘spare it me ; | am a poor old man, and 
it is all | have.”” ‘ Dotard !” returned 
the robber, ‘“‘you have too much, and 
never will enjoy it—l know you well, 
for Ihave watched you long—give me 
the bag, ruin hovers over me; I am 
young, and many days are before me: 
you are vuld, and can well spare from 
your abundance, therefore desist and let 
me go.” He then endeavoured to force 
the treasure from him, but in the struggle, 
his mask fell off, and discovered his fea- 
tures! ‘* My nephew!’ exclaimed the 
old man. ‘* Ah!” returned the other, 
‘* then there is no alternative! 1 know 
thy mercy well; and thou hast lived too 
long already; die. then, thou idolizing 
fool!’ While thus he spoke, be drew 
forth a dagger, and plunged it in the 
breast of the old man. He fell, and left 
the other possessed of the bags. 

** Murderer!’ exclaimed Humanius, 
darting from his concealment, “ thou art 
discovered! Another eye beholds thee 
beside that of this bleeding victim!’ 
|The assassin started back some paces in 
affright : but presently recovering him- 
self, he rushed upon him with the yet 
reeking dagger, and aimed it at his heart. 
Humanius caught his arm, averted the 
intended blow, and wrested the weapon 
from his hand. The other, having now 
no other means of safety, turned about, 
and fled like lightning before him. Hu- 
manius pursued ; but fear added to the 
swiftness of the former, who left him far 
behind. He therefore hastened to ex- 
amine the unfortunate miser, and found 
him just expiring. He perceived Hu- 
manius, and, fixing upon him his fading 
eyes, with interrupted and scarcely arti- 
culate accents, said, ‘* Stranger, my mur- 
derer is my nephew; an abandoned 
youth, and old in the course of evil. Yet, 
however guilty the deed in him, it is 
justice upon me! I once deprived an 
orphan of his right: yet | grew rich and 
thrived apace. But, oh, | never tasted 
one delight that riches give : the sweets 
of life, the bonds of social friendship, 
and the ties of love were all unknown to 
me ; and not a soul now lives to mourn 
my"sad departure. Here, take this ring; 
it is all I have left, and not unworthy thy 
acceptance. Go, then, and be happy; 
but, O, remember justice !’’ He here 
ceased ; and the last spark of life fled 
through his bleeding wound. 

Humanius wept at his fate, and loudly 
condemned himself for having remained 
so long concealed, when by his presence, 
he might have prevented the fatal catas- 














trophe, ‘And yet,” exclaimed he, 





































member of the household seemed to re- 
gard me as absolute mistress. In conse- 
quence of this most injudicious, and, as 
it proved in the sequel, most cruel sys- 
tem of indulgence, | became passionate, 
proud, self-conceited and headstrong in 
the highest degree. I shall pass over 
the events‘of my childhood, though many 
of them were such as to prognosticate 
that fatal consequences would result from 
such atemper, unless some change were 
wrought in it; but what | have promised 
to relate to you, my only remaining 
friend, will occupy a larger portion ot 
your time and attention, than such a 
wretch as myself can possibly deserve, 
withont making any unnecessary additions. 
When | had reached my sixteenth year | 
was made to believe (most easily | assure 
you) that 1 was beautiful. I heard it so 
often, that I soon ceased to blush at the 
compliment, and to take it as homage 
due. The spirit of coquetry entered my 
heart and reigned triumphant there. ! 
felt a pride in hearing men declare their 
passion, and in feeling none myself. I 
thought that I was above the participation 
of such feelings ; insensible as the idol 
to the worshipper. In short, my affec- 
tation and folly knew no bounds ; when | 
was brought in some measure to my 
senses by the sudden death of my mo- 
ther. She was one of the most amiable 
of women, and had but one fault, which 
I could ever discover ; and that was her 
fatal indulgence to me. Oh mother! 
could you but see the wretchedness, the 
misery which it has cost me. 

My father was disconsolate—she was 
the wife of his heart—and when he lost 
her, the world was a mere blank to him. 
He seemed to endure rather than to en- 
joy existence, and if ever we could force 
a smile from his countenance, it was more 
expressive of a deep-rooted sorrow, 
than of any mirthful emotion. We all 
three strove which should pay him the 
greatest attention, and endeavoured with 
the most anxious assiduity, to fill up the 
place of our beloved mother. But why 
should I dwell on this period ?—It is be- 
cause I feel, that, however mixed with 
pain it might be, it was the only part of 
my life, in which I ever felt real plea- 
sure—and I did indeed feel it then. That 
miserable selfish pride which has been 
my ruin, was then absorbed in the wish 
io remove or at least to assuage my fa- 
ther’s anguish. I felt happy in the dis- 
charge of my duty, and in the conscious- 
ness that no selfish feelings tarnished the 
purity of my intentions. Ah! how short 
was that happiness, and how soon did | 
forget those better feelings. 

The mellowing hand of time has a 
most powerful influence over all human 
feelings, and more especially in youth. 
My grief and that of my sisters, though 


extremely poignant at first, began to yield 
to its power, and give way to feelings of 


an opposite nature. This however was 
by degrees. The recollection of our 
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loss would frequently intrude on our mo-|jit.’” He then left the house, and set out 


ments of pleasure, and totally extinguish|/the next day for London, leaving a letter 
them. Like the moon struggliag through /|ifor me, filled with the most bitter up- 
clouds, which for a time totally obscure} braidings, and taxing me with having tri- 
her light, then slowly passing on, allow aj/fled with his feelings, and destroyed his 
few momentary gleams to escape, until|| happiness. 


at length. they roll away, leaving her in} 


l-was distracted, refused to see any 


clear unshaded brightness, as though||body for a fortnight, and indeed my health 
they had never been ; so did the clouds|/suffered so much, that 1 was obliged to 


of our sorrow disappear from our minds, 
and leave no obvious trace behind. | 
strove frequently, when | felt the spirit 
of coquetry rising in my breast, to sub- 
due it by thinking on my departed mo- 
ther: but these struggles became fainter 
and fainter, and my evil spirit soon gained 
a complete victory. 


About this time the son of an opulent 
neighbour returned from the army on the 
proclamation of peace. He was ac- 
companied by a brother officer, who 
came to spend afew weeks with him. 
This arrival completed the conquest of 
my vanity, over my better nature, and 
1 prepared all my powers for conquest 
with the greatest avidity. Spencer, our 
neighbour’s son, was a dissipated unprin- 
cipled rake. His exterior was very at- 
tractive: his complexion was light, as 
was also his hair; and his features were 
decidedly handsome ; but there was an 
air of confident self-sufficiency in them, 
that very much injured their effect, at 
least in my eyes. Sydney, his compa- 
nion, was quite the reverse of him, in ap- 
pearance, habit. and disposition. His 
complexion was dark, his hair black, and 
his features too strongly marked to be 
called handsome. But his deportment 
was such as to command admiration, on a 
very short acquaintance. After a very 
short acquaintance with these friends, | 
began to feel what I had never felt be- 
fore—love—ardent, sincere, passionate 
love for Sydney—the honourable manly 
Sydney,—and he returned it. Oh! why 
did 1 trifle with my bliss, and dash away 
the cup ofhappiness thus offered to my lips. 


Spencer treated me with indifference, 
while he paid considerable attentions to 
both of my sisters. I afterwards learn- 
ed that his conduct proceeded from hon- 
ourable feelings, towards his friend, to 
whom he was indebted for his life. I 
was piqued at his conduct, and notwith- 
standing my affection for Sydney, I en- 
deavoured to attract his attention. Syd- 
ney remonstrated—lI treated him haugh- 
tily, and he resented it. We parted in 
anger, but my better angel for once 
prompted me to acknowledge my fault, 
and we were reconciled. My caprice 
was so absurd as to induce me to quarrel 
again, merely to procure the pleasure of 
reconciliation. Dangerous practice—fa- 
tal in my case—as the issue will prove. 

By way of exciting his jealousy and 
provoking him to quarrel, I paid great 
attention to Spencer, who now began to 
return it with an assiduity as great as his 
previous negligence had been. Sydney 
observed us silently, but with great at- 
tention. I was pleased to see that we 
had attracted his notice, and redoubled 
my coquetry to Spencer. Several days 
were passed in this manner, when | re- 
ceived a message from Sydney rather late 
in the evening, that if I was disengaged, 
he would be glad to speak with me. My 
heart beat violently, but pride was its 
predominant feeling. 1 ordered him to 
be admitted. His countenance indicated 
firmness and resolution, mixed with a 
slight trace of anger, as if he had been 
struggling with his feelings. After a for- 
mal apology for intrusion, he asked, with 
some warmth, if I had totally forgotten 
all that had passed between us; and if I 
had not, what was the meaning of my 
conduct forthe last week? My first feeling 
prompted me to explain all my folly, but 
pride instantly stepped to my aid, and 
| haugbtily answered, that | did not choose 
to give an account of my actions to any 
body. He bowed low as he replied, ‘1 


beg your pardon, madam, for my imper-||but warm guts and reeking tripe, to dress }ani told me that, if I chose, I might take 
tinence ; I shall take care not to repeatjherself with enviable ornaments, 


have medical assistance. Inthe course 
of a few*weeks, my sister received a let- 
ter from a friend in London, which in- 
formed her, that Sydney had suddenly 
paid his addresses to a young lady of for- 
tune, whose friends had long wished for 
the union, and that he had succeeded in 
gaining her hand immediately. My 
brain swam round on receiving this intel- 
ligence, and J fainted. From this | only 
recovered to encounter the horrors of 
delirium, succeeded by a violent fever, 
from which my recovery was very slow. 

1 now come to that part of my story, 
which | would fain bury in the oblivion to 
which I am hastening. I shall burry it 
over as quickly as possible. Spencer— 
the villain Spencer—now paid me every 
attention it was possible for man to pay 
to woman, and after a long train of the 
most subtle artifice and deceit, he suc- 
ceeded in persuading me to elope from 
my father’s house with him. Thesequel 
you are acquainted with—My father’s 
death—my sisters’ misery, and my sedu- 
cer’s desertion of me. But you cannot 
form the remotest idea of the misery | 
have endured—of the pangs of despised 
love—of the insolent brutality of my 
Keeper—(odious name)—of the horrid 
sense of degradation which I perpetually 
felt—of the unavailing regret for what | 
might have been, that for ever haunted 
me—or of the sickening, hopeless, abject 
state of misery, in which I was plunged, 
when your bounty relieved me. 

I have only to add, that I have seen 
Sydney, but he did not know me—Yes, 
I saw him and his wife /—What a sight 
orme! He smiled on her, and she look- 
ed on him, as I thought, with a feeling 
of proud satisfaction.—Oh! that was the 
bitterest drop in the overflowing bowl of 
misery which I have drained to the dregs. 
To see what I might have been, and to 
feel what I was! But itis all over. I 
feel the hand of death is on me; and gains 
daily more and more on this emaciated 
frame. My mind is reconciled to the 
change. My hopes of hereafter are 
clearer and brighter than they ever were. 
May heaven have mercy on me! 


THE GLEANER. 


So we'll live, 
And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and laugb 
At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 
Talk of Court News; and we’lltalk with them too, 
Who loses and who wins; who’sin and who’s out, 
And take upon usthe mystery ofthin 
Asif we were God’s spies. 
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long. 
brush in the tincture of a black drug, 
which they pass over their eye-brows. 
It is too visible by day, but looks shining 
by night; they tinge their nails with a 
rose colour. An African beauty must 
have small eyes, thick lips, a large flat 
nose, and askin beautifully black. The 
emperor of Monomotapa would not change 
his amiable negress for the most brilliant 
European beauty. / 

An ornament for the nose appears to 

us perfectly unnecessary. The Peru- 
vians, however, think otherwise ; and 
they hang on it a weighty ring, the thick- 
ness of which is proportioned by the rank 
of their husbands. The custom of bor- 
ing it, as our Jadies do their ears, is very 
common in several nations. Through 
the perforation are hung various materi- 
als—-gold, stones, a single and sometimes 
a great number of gold rings. 
The female head-dress is carried in 
some countries to singular extravagance. 
The Chinese fair carries on her head the 
figure of a certain bird. This bird is 
composed of copper or of gold, according 
to the quality of the person, the wings of 
which spread out, fall oyer the front of the 
head-dress, and conceal the temples. 
The tail, long and open, forms a beautiful 
tuft of feathers. The beak covers the 
top of the nose ; the neck is fastened to 
the body “of the artificial animal by a 
spring, that it may the more freely play 
and tremble at the slightest motion. 

The extravagance of the Myaulses is 
far more ridiculous than the above. 
They carry on their heads a slight board, 
rather longer than a foot, and about six 
inches broad, with this they cover their 
hair, and seal it with wax. They can- 
not lie down, nox lean, without keeping 
the neck straight ; and the country being 
very woody, it is not uncommon to find 
them with their head dress entangled in 
the trees. Whenever they comb their 
hair, they pass an hour by the fire in 
melting the wax; but this combing is 
performed only once or twice-a-year. 
The inhabitants of the land of Natal 
wear caps, or bonnets, from six to ten 
inches high, composed of the fat of oxen. 
They then gradually anoint the head 
with a purer grease, which, mixing with 
the hair, fastens these bonnets for their 
lives. atti 








Conjuring Box.—The following amus- 
ing instance of the general ignorance of 
the Turks with respect to the European 
arts, is related in a tour through 
Greece :—The disdar of Athens was very 
rapacious in his demands for leave to copy 
inscriptions, &c. ‘‘ After experiencing 
numerous vexations from this mercenary 





Female Beauty and Ornament.—The 
ladies in Japan gild their teeth ; and those 
of the Indies paint them red. ‘The pearl 
of teeth must be died black to be beauti- 
ful in Guzurat. In Greenland the ladies 
colour their faces with blue and yellow. 
However fresh the complexion of a Mus- 
covite may be, she would think herself 
very ugly if she was not plastered over 
with paint. The Chinese must have 
their feet as diminutive as those of the she 
goat’s, and to render them thus, their 
youth is past in tortures. In ancient 
Persia an aquiline nose was often thought 
worthy of the crown ; and if there was 
any competition between two princes, the 
people generally went by this criterion 
of majesty. In some countries the mo- 
thers break the noses of their children ; 
and in others press the head between two 
boards, that it may become square. The 
modern Persians have a strong aversion 
to red hair ; the Turks, on the contrary 
are warm admirers of it.—The female 
Hottentot receives from the hand of he: 
lover, not silks nor wreaths of flowers 





Turk, (says the author,) a ridiculous 
circumstance at length released us from 
his importunities. 1 was one day engag- 
ed in sketching the Parthenon with the 
aid of a camera obscura, when the disdar, 
whose surprise was excited by the novel- 
ty of the sight, asked, with much inquie- 
tude, what new conjuration I was per- 
forming with that machine ? I endea- 
voured to explain it, by putting in a clean 
sheet of paper, and making him look into 
the instrument; but he no sooner saw 
the temple instantaneously reflected on 
the paper, in all its lines and colours, 
than he imagined that 1 had produced the 
effect by some magical process ; his as- 
tonishment appeared mingled with alarm, 
and stroking his long black beard, he re- 
peated the words Allah Mesch-Allah (a 
term of admiration, meaning that which 
is made by God) several times. He 
again looked into the camera obscura 
with a kind of cautious diffidence, and at 
that moment some of his soldiers happen- 
ing to pass before the mirror, were be- 
held by the astonished disdar walking on 
ibe paper: he now became outrageous : 

















rance, | changed my tone, and told him 
that if he did not leave me unmolested, | 
would put hiy into my box, and that he 
should find it a very difficult matter to 


obtain release. His alarm was now visi- 
ble ; he immediately retired, and ever 
after regarded me with a mixture of ap- 
prehension and amazement. Whenever 
he saw me even approach the Acropolis, 
he carefully avoided me, and never after 
gave me any farther molestation. 
oe 

Haydn’s father, returning one day 
from church with a friend, found his son 
(then achild) busy in writing. ‘* What 
are you doing there, my little fellow ?” 
asked he. ‘I am composing a concerto 
for the harpsichord, and have almost got 
to the end of the first part.”. * Let us 
see this fine scrawl.” ‘*No; | have 
not yet finished it.” The father, how- 
ever, took the paper, and showed his 
friend a sheet full of notes, which could 
scarcely be deciphered for the blots of 
ink. The two friends at first laughed 
heartily at this heap of scribbling ; but, 
after a time, when the father had look- 
ed into it with more attention, his eyes 
were fastened to the paper, and at length 
overflowed with tears of joy and won- 
der. ‘Look, my friend, (said he with 
a smile of delight) every thing is com- 
posed according to the rules; it is a 
pity that the piece cannot be made use 
of, but it is too difficult.”’ ‘* It is a con- 
certo,” replied the son, ** and must be 
studied till it can be properly played. 
This is the style in which it ought to be 
executed.” He accordingly began to 
play, and succeeded in giving them an 
idea of what he intended it to be when 
cou.pleted, to the no small astonishment 
and satisfaction of the father, who, till 
that hour, had"no conception of the inci- 
pient genius of his son. 

—_ 

Scotch Officer and Player.—Mr. Bens- 
ley before he went on the stage, was a 
captain in the army. One day he met a 
Scotch officer, who had been in the same 
regiment ; the latter was happy to meet 
an old messmate, but his Scotch blood 
made him ashamed to be seen with a 
player. He therefore hurried Mr. 
Bensley into an unfrequented coffee- 
house, where he asked him very serious- 
ly, ‘* How could you disgrace the corps, 
by turning play-actor?’ Bensley re- 
plied, that he by no means considered it 
in that light; that, on the contrary, a 
respectable player, who behaved with 
propriety, was looked upon in the best 
manner, and kept the company of the 
best people.”” ‘* And what, maun,” said 
\Sawney, ‘* do you get by this business of 
yours?” ‘1 now,” answered Bensley, 
‘get about a thousand a year.” “A 
thousand a year!” exclaimed the asto- 
nished Scotchman, “‘hae you ony vacancies 
in your corps?” 

_ 

Provoking Innocency.—In Dorsetshire, 
there was formerly a monthly meeting of 
the clergy of the county, who thus kept 
up a spirit of harmony and friendship. 
At these meetings the Rev. Mr. Pitt was 
a constant attendant ; he was an excel- 
lent scholar, a sound divine, 2 social com- 
panion, and a friendly neighbour ; but 
his talents for preaching, which was not 
very great, was much injured by the 
badness of bis voice. His coachman, a 
simple country fellow, with some other 
servants, who, like him, were attendant 
on their masters on these occasions, be- 
gan to diecuss what object could bring so 
many persons thus frequently together ? 
* Wity, to exchange sermons, to be sure,’ 
said a ready witted fellow, who happened 
to be one of the company. * Then,’ said 
Mr. Pitt’s coachman very innocently, ‘ I’m 
sure they cheat my master, for he never 
gets a good one ; and if he would be rul- 
ed by afool, he would never swap ser- 





‘away the temple and all the stones in the 


mons with them again.’ 
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their civilized brethren, among whom||wives than the rest of his people ? but, 
Bengal rum forms the only enjoyment|though he speaks English very well, he 


<== when well, and the only medicine|!would give me no other answer to seve- 


‘Tis pleasant, through the joop-holes of retreat 
To peep at such a world; to see the stir 
Of the great Ba'.el, aud not feei the crowd 


when ill. 





Medical Officer. 


ral questions | put to him, than that it 


The surgery of the native tribes isj| was rigbt he should have two. Females 


-_ jequally simple with their medical prac-|/in a state of nature think little of the 
The Aborigines of New Holland and Van/\tice, but more efficacious. When bit by 


Dieman’s Land, By a British Army||snakes, which is with them a frequent 


evils attendant on parturition, so formi- 
dable in civilized life. Among them it 


occurrence, they make a ligature above) is easy, and the day after the woman 


No. II. the wound, scarify it with a shell or||walks about ber usual business. They 

The tribes near the coast and on the)/any sharp instrument they possess, and wrap the child in the soft bark of the 
bays live a good deal on shell-fish, oys- then suck it for a considerable time. tea-tree, which is a substance admirably 
ters, &c. which are very abundant. They|| The women exercise this branch of the}|calculated to preserve them from the air, 
are good fishers, and some have over-||art, and when they are at hand, the col-}\and defend them from injury. How 


come their native indolence so far as to||onists, who meet with accidents of this 


long they continue to give them this co- 


bring fish to market for sale ; the only kind, always apply to them ; and, if this|| vering, 1 do not know, but I should think 
way in which | have ever known them to||simple operation is performed soon after|| not above a few days, as they go about 
exercise industry. In catching fish, they||the injury is inflicted, the deleterious ef-|| with young infants in their arms in a state 
now make use of hooks and lines; but|jfects of the poison are generally pre-|/of perfect nudity ; and, as soon as it is 


their own mode is by a spear of a pecu-|| vented. 
liar light construction, at the use of 





able to support itself, it sits on the mo- 


In the quarrels of one tribe with|/ther’s shoulder, holding by ber hair. 
which they are very expert. The fish- another, and sometimes in squabbles 


The men never carry any thing but 


ing is chiefly left to the care of the wo- of a more domestic kind, they frequently||their arms, consisting of their spears, the 


men, and those engaged in it have the 
first joint of the little finger of the left 
hand taken off. This is done in early 
life, by means of a ligature. Whethe: 


receive very severe wounds, inflicted||waddie or club, and the boomering, a 
both by their clubs, or waddies, and|jsort of wooden sword, much curved, 
their spears ; yet it rarely happens that||which they throw with great force and 
any serious injury follows, ! have seen||surprising precision. In their combats 


they conceive this mutilation fits them|)deep and ragged wounds of the scalp,|/they use a clumsy oblong shield, made of 
more for the business of fishing, or that|| penetrating to the bone, heal in a won-/\the very hard and heavy wood of the 
it acts as a charm, I no not know. 1|\derfully short time, with hardly any at-/iron bark-tree; but they only carry 
have often made the inquiry, and the an-||tention on the part of the patient, and no|these about with them when they are go- 
swer always was, that, without the fin- confinement ; and fractures of the upper ing to battle. The women carry what- 
ger being taken off, the woman would||extremities do well, und are cured with-|/ever moveables they possess, but they 
not catch many fish. Their only mode of|| out any deformity and without any appli-|/are always very trifling, and never ex- 
cooking is by broiling or roasting, or||cation, and with just as little care on|iceed the provisions for the day. They 
rather scorching, the meat on a hasty|their part, or attention on that of their||sling them in a net made of the fibres of 


fire of green wood; and, when they friends. 
catch an animal of any kind, they throw it 


the stringy bark-tree: these they plait! 


These frays most generally take place||together, and suspend them from the 


on entire, without cleaning or cutting,||about their women. Marriage is agreed|| shoulders by a string of the same mate- 
and eat the parts of it in succession as||on between the parents when the chil-|!rial, which lets the bag hang low on the 


they become cooked to their taste. 


dren are very young, and they live with||loins. A kind of excrescence growing 


There are no native fruits in the coun- their families till they are by them deem-|! on the bark of the tea-tree, which they 
try near the coast, nor in any part of it,|jed fit to come together ; after which the|/scoop out into a rude cup to hold water, 
as far as I am able to learn. ‘The native|| Women always remains with her husband.||and a piece of bark tied at both eads in 
cherry, with the stone on the outside,||!f a girl arrives at the age of ten or||the form of acanoe, are the only utensils 
the fruit of the exocarpus cupressiformis, twelve years without being given away,|!] have ever seen with them. 


hardly forms an exception. The only||or if any accident has happened to her 





As far as the experience of the Euro- 


vegetables they make use of are the|betrothed, any man who fancies her|/pean settlers as yet goes, the inference 
roots of the different kinds of ferns, with||seizes an opportunity of carrying her off||must be drawn that the natives of New 


which the woods abound. They under-| from her parents, and, if she is unwilling 
to go with him, -he drags her by force, 
between two stones, and, by the addition||avd beats her with his club (waddie) till 


go no other preparation than pounding 


South Wales will never be a civilized or 
industrious community. They have been 
intimately mixing with the colonists 


of a little water, they form a kind of she is insensible, or till she follows him||above thirty years, and many efforts 


paste, which they eat with their animal] wherever he chooses : after this the pa- 


have been made, and still are making, to 


food. They also use a sort of bulbous root, || rents never interfere. But, if she hap-||induce them to settle, and avail them- 
like a wild yam, and the gums from differ-|| pens to be the favourite of another, hel/selyes of the arts of civil life ; bat they 


ent trees, but chiefly that from the mimo-||attempts her rescue from his rival. If 


cannot be fixed, nor is it possible, by any 


sa, (green wattle of the colonists.) These|jshe is willing to go with him, their claim} kindness or benefits, to attach them to 
articles, however, they seldom resort to||is settled by single combat. A regular] one place. They have been brought up 
in latter days, but when the hunting or challenge is given: the claimants decide}| from infancy in our schools, and yet at 
fishing fails, or when they are at too great||the question before the whole tribe, ac-|| maturity they betook themselves to their 


a distance from settlements, or the colo-||according to certain laws regularly es- 
tablished, and which are attended to with 


nists refuse them bread. 


native woods, and showed at once the 
savage instinct which their civilized edu- 


They have few diseases, but such as||more form and more honour than could|/cation had only smothered. 1 do not 


arise among those near towns from in-||be expected from them. 
temperance and neglect of themselves : 


know that there is a single instance of) 


Upon all occasions in which an indi-|jone brought up among us having become 


like the white inhabitants, they are sub-|| vidual has cause of complaint against one||a settler, or having in any way acquired 
ject to bowel complaints, and they consid-||of another tribe, he sends his notice to||property, or turned bis education and 
er the gum of the mimosa a sovereign||fight him at a particular time and place,||acquirements to any useful purpose. 


remedy in these affections. | have not/igiving him the choice of weapons,— 
been able to ascertain whether they ob-/either the death or hunting spear; but 
tained the knowledge of any medicinal!/mentioning which of these he himself 








THE DRAMA. 





virtues this gum possesses from the colo-||prefers. If the challenge is accepted,||~ _ w,.. mc pono, tomcte Vineneees 





nists, or the colonists from them; but/the parties meet, accompanied by their’ 
they both make use of it, and consider it)|respective tribes, and others friendly tu! 
of great service in dysentery. The rootithem. ‘The challenging parties paint||=-= 


of the fern they esteem diuretic, and they| their faces and other parts of their bo- 
use it in gonorrhoea and other affections|idies with streaks of red ochre, and as| 
many of their friends. as choose to fight) 


of the urinary organs. This, I believe, 
is the extent of their medical skill : their||in their cause do the same. 


undergo sueh a ceremony when they are 
very ill. The head man of the tribe is/|to the field. 
very generally doctor. They are fond||- 


—-Whilet the Drama bows to Virtue’s cause, 
To aid her precepts and enforce her laws, 

So lone the just and generous will befriend, 

And trinmph on hereffortsstil: attend. Brooxs 








DIALOGUE 


Between an English Gentleman on his Ar- 
| rivalin Ireland, and Terence, his Servant, 


Every one} a Native of that Country. 
native doctors never venture further.|jwho thus paints himself is under the ne- 


The chief part of their art is confined to||cessity of fighting, if challenged by any) 
charms, which consist in repeating some||one of the opposite side. The first business|| M. 
set words over the patient ; but of the/lof the day is to decide the quarrel of the|| Phebus. 
meaning of them, or their supposed effi-|| party that led to the meeting, and their; 
cacy, | could gain no other information|friends engage afterwards, as they may| M. 
than that they deem it right always tol/be disposed to show their courage, and||Mr. T. ? 
do honour to those they have attended} T. 


Master. Does it rain? 
Terence. No, sir. 
I see the sun shines— Post nubila 


T. The post has not come in yet. 
How long did you live with 


In troth, sir, I can’t tell. I pass- 
ed my time so pleasantly in his service, 


They have generally but one wife.|that | never kept any account of it | 


of applying to the European medical men)jbut it does not appear that they have any|j might have lived with him all the days ofmy 


for advice, but they can seldom be got to|law to prevent their having more. 


take medicine. A glass of Bengal rum,||have seen some of them attended by two 
women they called their gins (wife). 














or, in the colonial phraseology, ‘* Bull,” 


Ij|life, and a great deal longer if I pleased. 
M. What made you leave him ? 


T. My young mistress took it into 





is their great panacea ; and to it they re-||Codgie, chief of a tribe on the Nepean,||her head to break my heart; for 1 was 


sort whenever they can obtain it, In 





has two wives, who always go about/jobliged to attead her to church, to the 
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M. Was not your master a proud 
man ? 

T. The proudest man in the king- 
dem ; for he would not do a dirty action 
for the universe. 

M. What age are you now ? 

T. 1 am just the same age of Paddy 
Lahy: he and | were born in a week of 
each other. 

M. How old is he? 

T. 1 can’t tell ; nor I don’t think he 
can tel] himself. 

M. Were you born in Dublin ? 

T. No, sir, i might if 1 had a mind ; 
but I preferred the country. And, 
please God, if I live and do well, I'll be 
buried in the same parish I was born in. 

M. You can write, | suppose ? 

T. Yes, sir, as fastas a dog can trot. 

M. Which is the usual mode of tra- 
velling in this country ? 

T. Why, sir, if you travel by water, 
you must take a boat. And if you travel 
by land, either in a chaise, or on horse- 
back ; and those that can’t afford either 
one or t’other, are obliged to trudge it on 
foot. 

M. Which is the pleasantest season 
for travelling ? 

T. Faith, sir, I think that season in 
which a man has most money in his 
purse. 

M. 1 believe your roads are passably 
good. 

T. They are all passable, sir, if you 
pay the turnpike. 

M. 1 am told you have an immense 
number of horned cattle in this country. 
T. Do you mean cockolds, sir ? 

M. No, no: 1 mean black cattle. 

T. Faith, we have, sir, plenty of eve- 
ry colour. 

M. But I think it rains too much in 
Ireland. 

T. So every one says : but Sir Boyle 
says, he will bring in an act of Parlia- 
ment in favour of fair weather ; and | am 
sure the poor hay-makers and turf-cut- 
ters will biess him for it. God bless him: 
it was he that first proposed that every 
quart bottle should hold a quart. 

M. As you have many fine rivers, I 
suppose you have abundance of fish. 

T. The best ever water wet. The 
first fish in the world, except themselves. 
Why, master, | won’t tell you a lie; if 
you were at the Boyne, you could get 
salmon and trout for nothing, and if you 
were at Ballyshanny, you’d get them for 
less. 

M. Were you ever in England ? 
T. No, sir, but I'd like very much to 
see that fine country. 

M. Your passage to Liverpool, or the 
Head, would not cost more than half a 
guinea. 

T. Faith, master, I’d rather walk it 
than pay halfthe money. 


—— 


MISERIES OFA SCHOOLMASTER. 


The Groans of Pedagogus and his Usher, 
with a few sighs from his Wife. 
Ped. Having a boy brought to your 
school, with the character of a great 
genius, which you soon find out to con- 
sist in doing every thing he ought not to 
do, and avoiding every thing he ought todo. 
Usher. Being accountable for this 
boy out of school hours. 
Mrs. Ped. Receiving a long letter 
once a fortnight from a maiden aunt, re- 
questing me to see that he takes his 
medicine every night, and puts on his 
hat whenever he goes out into the play- 
ground. 
P. Explaining a difficult passage, and 
suddenly discovering that the eldest boy 
in the class has drawn a caricature of 
you en a blank leaf of his Virgil, and is 
handing it round to the rest. 
U. Finding you have been walking 
hal” a dozen times to and fro before a 
lady’s boarding school in the neighbour- 
hood witha paper on your back, inform- 











this they implicitly follow the practice ofjwith him: 1 asked why he had more}| play, &c. 


"" the world you are an ass. 


P. Being wformed by a parent that 
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he is very well satisfied with your school, 
but he thinks his child would come on 
faster, if he were removed now and 
then. 

U. Yes, upon the same principle, | 
suppose, that a gardener transplants cab- 
bages, to make them grow more rapidly. 

(Enter servant, bringing letters. Pedago- 
gus opens and reuds.) 

Sir,—Per Detiance I send back to 
school my son William—think him par- 
tic. deficient in corespondence—Please 
let him write me as often as convenient 
to improve his style. 1 shall always an- 
swer per first opportun. to show him 
how things ought to be done. Know the 
old prov. prac. makes perf.—Brings 
with him * Advice to Young Trades- 
men,” which please let him read for his 
amusement out of school-time. His mo- 
ther wishes him to learn some poetry 
against ado which we are going to have, 
but | think it would be more improving 
for him to get off some of the Ready 
Reckoner. Hoping you'll attend to these 
directions, 

I remain, yr hble servt, 
Ma. Wipikens. 
(turn over.) 

Mrs, Widlikens complements to Mr. 
Pedagogus begs he will teach the young 
Gentelman to speak Collings ode on the 
Passons, with proper haksent and gestikél- 
ation: also Macbeth’s speech about the 
dager, and a few helegant vusses out of 
Mr. Wordsworth, in the moving and pa- 
thetick line.—Mrs. W. will do erself the 
pleasure of riding hover on the 20th Ult. 
Opes Master W. will perfect by that time. 
as she intends to give a speciment of his 
talents to a select party of amatoors of 
theatrikals, which may be of use to Mr. 
Padigogus’s School, which she shall feel 
pleasure in patrinising all has lays in my 
power, if so be as J am not disappointed 
in the speeches. Mrs. Jobbins informs 
me that er son is studdyin in the belleter : 
if its noo and fashonable, my young gen- 
telman shall learn, ifso, you'll obleege me 
by purchising one for him the just time 
you come to town, which if not imme- 
diately | can do for you if you send me a 
description. 

yours and so forth, 
Martua AnGetina WIDLIKENS. 

P.S. As restraint may cramp his genus, 
which I am credably enformed is all the 
rage in the ier sirkles youell not suffer him 
study too much. 

Monday morning. 

Complements to Mrs. P.—Wen 1 see 
you I may praps truble you with a foo 
edears on hedicashun as | dare say you 
kno your intrest too well not to wish to be 
enformed what it is as is most required in 
junteell life, 

Fish Street Hill. Monday morning. 
___Hopes Mrs. P. will attend to Master 
W.’s teeth reglar. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


MEMOIRS OF 
JAMES MACPHERSON. 


James Macpherson, so celebrated for 
his share in the production of the reput- 
ed poems of Ossian, was born in the year 
1738. He was the son of a respectable, 
but not affluent farmer. After receiving 
the necessary elementary education, he 
was entered of the King’s College, Aber- 
deen, where he studied about two years, 
As a student, Macpherson was not dis- 
tinguished beyond his fellows, except 
for a love of poetical idling, in prefer- 
ence to abstruse study. He is blamed 
for diverting the attention of the younger 
students from their more serious pur- 
suits, by his humorous and doggrel 
rhymes. 

In 1758, when as yet but in his twen- 
tieth year, he published an heroic poem 
in six cantos, called the Highlander, 
which gave indications of a strong but un- 
cultivated genius. He had been destin- 
ed for the church, but he does not ap- 
pear to have ever taken orders. Fora 





short time he taught a school, after which 


he became a private tutor. In 1760, he 
surprised the worlc with the publication 
of * Fragments of Ancient Poetry, col- 
lected in the Highb!ands of Scotland, and 
translated from the Gaelic or Erse lan- 
guage.”” The avidity with which these 
seemingly long-negiected remains of a 
rude and remote period were sought af- 
ter and examined, was only to be equal- 
led by the delight which readers of taste 
experienced, in discovering in them a 
vein of poetry which would have done 
honour to the most polished periods of the 
national history. Mr. Gray, Mr. Home, 
Dr. Blair, and many other competent 
judges, were loud in their praises. As 
those ‘* Fragments,’’ were represented to 


Poetry, of a similar description, which 
was dispersed over the Highlands, it was 
eagerly proposed to Macpherson to under- 
take a mission. to trace out and preserve 
every thing of the kind extant. Mac- 
pherson entered willingly into the 
scheme, and a handsome sum of money 
being subscribed among his friends and 
admirers to defray the attendant expens- 
es, he gave up his situation and set off a 
relic-hunting through the Highlands. 

The success of his researches, as re- 
ported by himself exceeded all anticipa- 
tion. He discovered one complete epic 
poem of six books, called ‘ Fingal ;”’ 
and another as complete, of eight books, 
called, ‘** Temora,”’ both, composed by 
** Ossian, the son of Fingal.”’ A transla- 
tion of the former he published in 1762, 
and of the latter in 1763; and so exten- 
sive was their sale, that he is said to 
have cleared by them no less than 
£1200 sterling. 

The authenticity of the poems was at 
first believed by many in its fullest ex- 
tent, even by men o high character in 
the literary world. Dr. Blair, in parti- 
cular, was so persuaded of the truth of 
Macpherson’s statements, that he wrote 
an elaborate dissertation to prove the 
antiquity, and illustrate the beauty, of 
the poems. There were oihers how- 
ever, of equal reputatior for critical acu- 
men, who could not be persuaded of the 
possibility of picking up complete epics 
in this way, among the traditional litera- 
ture of a country; and who, besides, 
from the style of the poems themselves, 
openly pronounced them to be forgeries. 
Some few again who doubted, but were 
willing to believe, and among these, Mr. 
David Hume, put the question ov a very 
simple issue :—Shew us the original po- 
ems, from which you say these transla- 
tions have been made ; and tell us how 
they have been thus wonderfully pre- 
served during so many centuries. 

Nothing could have been fairer than 
this appeal ; but Mr Macpherson, from 
motives of which all reasonable men 
could form but one opinion, haughtily 
refused to give the public any satisfaction 
on the subject. Dr. Blair, however, 
who felt his critical character endangered 
by this silence, exerted himself to pro- 
cure at second hand a variety of testimo- 
nies in favour of the authenticity of the 
poems. He published eleven letters 
from gentlemen and clergymen of re- 
spectability in the Highlands, all tending 
to prove that, in 1763, there were living 
in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, 
several persons, who either possessed 
ancient Gaelic manuscripts, or could 
recite long passages from traditionary 
Gaelic poems, which agreed in their sub- 
ject, and often in their composition, with 
those published in English by Macpher- 
son. Still the public were not satisfied. 
All this was but secondary evidence, in 
a case where, if the pretext set up by 
Macpherson were true, the most direct 
was to be had. Where, it was again 
asked, were the original poems them- 
selves ? 

The question continued in this un- 
settlel state, when in 1764, Mr. Mac- 
pherson received an invitation to accom- 
pany Governor Johnston to Pensacola as 




















be only specimens of a larger body of 





his secretary. Shortly after his arrival 
in America, however, he disagreed with 
his employer, and immediately returned 
home, paying a visit in his way to several 
of the West India Islands, and the North 
American Colonies. 

He now resumed his literary pursuits, 
and produced ‘ An Introduction to the 
History of Great Britain and freland,”’ 
a work which, he says, ** he was induced 
to proceed in by the sole motive of pri- 
vate amusement ;” and which, he might 
have added, was calculated to amuse 
others. As a piece of history nothing 
could be less authentic or instructive ; it 
was a dream throughout, at variance with 
the best authorities and with the most 
obvious probabilities. It has according- 
ly ceased to be of the least weigh: in 
history, and only deserves remembrance 
for the elegance of its style, and the fine 
fancy which pervades it. 

In 1773 Mr. Macpherson produced a 
translation of the Iliad of Homer, into the 
same sort of poetic prose as his poems of, 
Ossian. Men of taste, as appears from 
his preface, had long solicited him to un- 
dertake the work, and there were not 
wanting individuals, who, now that it was 
completed, pronounced it to be one of 
the first productions of the age. It is 
certain, however, that such was not the 
opinion either of the raass of good judges, 
or of the public at large. 

The dispute, as to the authenticity of 
the Poems of Ossian, which had, in the 
mean time, been suffered to die away, 
while the poems themselves continued to 
rise in popularity, was now revived with 
greater acrimony than ever by Dr. John- 
son. In the course of the tour which 
Dr. Johnson made, in company with Mr. 
Boswell, to the Hebrides, he made vari- 
ous inquiries concerning the traditionary 
poems said to exist among the Highland- 
ers ; but the information he obtained only 
tended to confirm the preconceived no- 
tions of Johnson, who, always prejudiced 
against Scotsman and Scottish literature, 
had condemned Macpherson, almost wit 
out examination, as a literary impostor. 

These observations gave so much of- 











fence to Macpherson, that he wrote a 
letter to Dr. Johnson, threatening him 
with personal chastisement. This absurd 
proceeding produced from Dr. Johnson 
the following'severe answer : 


Mr. James Macpherson. 


I received your foolish and impudent|| fields. 







published in 1776, and circulated with 
much industry, entitled, ** The Rights of 
Great Britain asserted, against the claims 
of the Colonies, being an answer to the 
Declaration of the General Congress.” 
Under the same auspices he also compos- 
ed “A short History of the Opposition 
during the last Session of Parliament, 
1779,”’ which attracted a good deal of 
notice, and was on account of the splendid 
elegance of its style, very generally as- 
cribed to Mr. Gibbon. 

It had always been the secret wish of 
Macpherson’s heart, to return and enjoy 
the otiwm cum dignitate of his native 
soil ; and in 1789 an opportunity occurred 
of gratifying this national and peculiarly 
Scottish feeling, in its fullest extent. 
The estate of Retz, situated in the parish 
in which he was born, was for sale : he 
became the purchaser, changed the name 
from Retz to Belville, and having erect- 
ed on it a splendid mansion, commanding 
a very romantic and picturesque view, 
retired thither to spend the remainder of 
his days. Mr. Macpherson was now un- 
happily, however, in a very declining 
state of health, and did not long enjoy 
the pleasure of his dignified retirement. 
He died at Belville, on the 17th Feb- 
ruary, 1796. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


——-—— Science has sought, on weary wing, 
By sea aad shore, each mute and living thing. 








On the Constitution and Mode of Action. of 
Volcanoes, in different Parts of the 
Earth. By Alexander Von Humboldt. 


Read before the Royal Academy of Sciences of Berlin, 
Jan. 24, 1823. 





No. V. 

Independently of these with perma- 
nent craters, volcanic phenomena of 
another kind exist, which have been ob- 
served less frequently, but are princi- 
|pally interesting in geognosy, and remind 


h.||US of the primitive world ; that is to say, 


of the earliest revolutions of our earth. 
Mountains of trachyte suddenly open, ejeci 
lava and ashes, and close again, perhaps, 
for ever: thus was it with the mighty An- 
tisana ; and thus with the Epomeus, in Is- 
chia,in 1302. Such an eruption sometimes 
takes place even inthe plain as in the high 
llands of Quito; in Iceland, far from 
Hecla ; and in Eubcea, in the Lelantic 
Many of the islands which have 


letter. Any violence offered to me I|/been raised up are owing to these tem- 
shall do my best to repay ; and what I|\porary phenomena. In these cases the 
cannot do for myself, the law shall do for||communication with the interior of the 
me. I hope I shall never be deterrediearth is not permanent, and the effect 
from detecting what ! think a cheat, by/|ceases as soon as the fissure, which is the 
the menaces of a ruffian. What would] communicating channel, is closed again. 
you have me retract? | thought your|/The veins of basalt, dolerite, and por- 
book an imposture; | think it an impos-|/phyry, which, in different parts of the 
ture still. For this opinion I have given||world, pass through every formation ; 
my reasons to the public, which | here|land those of syenite, augite-porphyry, 
dare you to refute. Your rage I defy.|\and amygdaloid, which are characteristic 
Yvur abilities since your Homer, are not|\of the newest strata of the transition for- 
so formidable ; and what I hear of your|| mation, and of the oldest rocks of the se- 
morals, inclines me to pay regard, not|condary strata, have probably been form- 
to what you shall say, but to what youlled ina similar manner. In the first age 
shall prove. You may print this if you|lof our planet, the yet liquid substances 
will. penetrated through the crust of the earth, 

Macpherson was recalled to reason by||which was every where intersected by 
this manly defiance. He made no at-|/fissures, and assumed the form of granu- 
tempt to carry his threats into execution ;) lar rocks, either in veins, or spreading 
nor does he appear to have taken any|/over and expanding themselves in strata. 
further notice of Johnson, if we excepti|The rocks strictly volcanic which the 
some embellishments, which he is said (o|| primitive ages have afforded us, have 
have furnished to the answer to the Tour||not flowed in currents like the lava of 
to the Hebrides, which appeared in 1779,|/our insulated conical hills; the same 
from the pen of Mr. Macnicol. mixture of augite, titaniferous iron, glassy 

Mr. Macpherson now directed his at-||felspar, and hornblende, may have ex- 
tention to the composition of a “ History|jisted at different periods, but at one time 
of Great Britain, from the Restoration to|/it may have approached nearer to basalt, 
the Accession of the House of Hanover,”’||and at others to trachyte ; the chemical 
which he produced in 1775. substances may have combined in a crys- 

The political tact displayed in thisjtalline form, in distinct proportions, as 
history appears to have recommended||we are taught by M. Mitscherlich’s new’ 
Mr. Macpherson to the notice of Govern-|jand important labours, and by the analo- 
ment, by whom he was employed tojigy of artificial products of fire: we find 
combat the arguments of the revolted||that substances similarly formed have ar- 
Americans for independence. He wrote|jrived at the surface of the earth in very 





a pamphlet for this purpose, which was||different ways ; they have either been 
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merely raiséd, or protruded by tempo- 
rary fissures through the older strata ; 
that is to say, through the already oxi- 
dized surface of the earth ; or they have 
flowed, as currents of lava, from conical 
hills with a permanent crater. By con- 
founding such different phenomena toge- 
ther, the geognosy of volcanoes is carried 
back to that darkness from which a great 
number of comparative observations are 
beginning to extricate it. 

The question has often been asked, 
What is it that burns in volcanoes ? 
What, was it that excited the heat by 
which earths and metals were melted ’ 
Modern chemistry answers, that the sub- 
stances which melt are the metals of the 
earths and alkalies. Tie solid crust of 
the earth, already oxidized, separated 
the surrounding air with its oxygen, from 
the combustible unoxidized substances 
of the interior of our planet. The ob- 
servations which have been made in 
mines and caves in every zone, and 
which, in conjunction with M. Arago, 1 
have collected in a particular paper, de- 
monstrate that the heat of the mass of the 
earth is yet much greater than the mean 
temperature of the atmosphere at the 
same place. Such a remarkable and al- 
most generally proved fact, is closely 
connected with those which are proved 
by volcanic phenomena. Laplace has 
even gone so thr as to endeavour to cal- 
culate the depth at which the body of 
the earth may be considered to be a melt- 
ed mass. Whatever doubts may be en- 
tertained, notwithstanding the veneration 
due to so great a name, with respect to 
the numerical certainty of such a calcu- 
lation, thus much remains probable ; that 
all volcanic phenomena originate in a 
very simple cause, in a pe?manent or in 
a variable communication between the 
interior and the exterior of our planet. 

The pressure of elastic vapour forces 
the melted substances upwards through 
deep fissures while they are undergoing 
oxidation ; volcanoes, if | may so speak, 
are intermitting springs of the earth ; the 
liquid mixtures of metals, alkalies, and 
earths, which on cooling become currents 
of lava, flow quietly when they are rais- 
ed, and find a vent. The ancients ima- 
gined, according to Plato’s Phadon, that 
all volcanic currents of fire flowed ina 
similar way, from the Periphlegeton. 

It may be permitted me, perhaps, to 
add to these considerations one which is 
stili more hazardous. In this interior 
heat of the earth, indicated by experi- 
ments with the thermometer, and by ob- 
servations on volcanoes, the cause, per- 
haps, may be found, of one of the most 
wonderful phenomena which the exami- 
nation of fossils presents to us. Tropi- 
cal forms of animals, arboriform ferns, 
palms, and bamboo-like plants, lie inter- 
red in the cold north. The primitive 
world every where shows a distribution 
of organic forms at variance with the 
then existing nature of the climate. In 
order to solve this important problem, 
several hypotheses have been invented ; 
as the neighbourhood of a comet, the 
altered inclination of the ecliptic, the in- 
creased intensity of the solar light. Nei- 
ther of these has been sufficient to satisfy 
at once the astronomer, the natural phi- 
losopher, and the geognost. For my 
part, | leave the axis of the earth unal- 
tered, as well as the light of the solar 
disc, by the spots on which, a celebrated 
astronomer has explained both the fertili- 
ty and the unfruitfulness of the fields ; 
but I believe, that in every planet, inde- 
pendently of its relation to acentral body, 
and of its astronomical situation, various 
causes exiet of the production of heat ; 
oxidation, precipitation, and a change in 
the capacity of bodies ; by increase of 
electromagnetic charge, by the opening 
of a communication between the interior 
and the exterior part of the earth. 

Where the deeply cleft crust of the 








all the animals of the torrid zone. Ac- 
cording to this view, to which | have al- 
ready alluded in a work just published, 
‘Essai Géognostique sur le Gissement 
des Roches dans les deux Hemispheres,” 
the temperature of volcanoes would be 
that of the interior of the earth itself, and 
the same cause which now occasions such 
dreadful destruction, would once have 
occasioned, on the newly oxidated crust 
of the earth, upon the deeply cleft strata 
of rocks, the most luxuriant growth of 
plants in every zone. 

Even if any one should be inclined to 
suppose, in order to explain the marvel- 
lous distribution of tropical forms in their 
ancient graves, that shaggy animals of the 
elephant tribe now imbedded in icebergs, 
were once peculiar to a northern cli- 
mate, and that similar forms belonging to 
the same primary types, like lions and 
lynxes,could live in very different climates, } 
such an explanation could not, however, 
be extended to the products of vegeta- 
tion. For reasons which the physiology 
of plants explains, palms, and arboriform 
monocotyledones cannot sustain the 
northern cold, and in the geological pro- 
blem we here speak of, it seems difficult 
to me to separate plants and animals. 
The same explanation must be applied to 
both. 

Towards the end of this paper, I have 
combined uncertain hypothetical suppo-|' 
sitions with facts collected from the most} 
different parts of the world. The philo- 
sophical knowledge of nature rises above 
a mere description of nature. It does 
not consist in a sterile aggregation of iso- 
lated observations. It may sometimes be 
allowed, therefore, to the curious and 
ever-active mind of man, to look back 
upon the past, to imagine what cannot 
be clearly known, and.to amuse himself 
with the ancient, and, under many forms, 
returning mysteries of geogony. 

The Art of Making Writing Ink. 

There are few things of more impor- 
tance than the common Writing Ink, and 
perhaps there are few for the prepara- 
tion of which more directions have been 
given. It has obtained the serious atten- 


swers the purpose. 

Several substances, as the root of the 
hazle tree, elder bark, sumac, &c. are 
recommended to be used for producing a 
black with the sulphate of iron, which, 
indeed, they do, but the colour is not so 
intense as that produced by gall nuts. 
As the gallic acid and astringent princi- 
ple, which are contained in the infusion 
of gall nuts, do not form a black pre- 
cipitate, with the sulphate of iron in the 
state in which it is sold in the shops, 
though the ink made with it’ becomes 
black in time by the absorption of oxy- 
gen, it is better to expose it to heat until 
it becomes a grayish powder. If there 
be an excess of iron, the parts will pre- 
cipitate and the ink will become brown. 
Dr. Lewis, after numerous experiments, 
concluded, that three parts of nut galls 
and one of sulphate of iron were the best 
proportions. If more iron be added, the 
colour will be deeper, but it will not re- 
sist the action of light and air. 
The addition of logwood is found to be 
advantageous in increasing the colour, so 
also hyperoximuriate of potass, in the 
proportion of one to five of the sulphates 
employed. ' To prevent the ink from be- 
coming mouldy, several substances have 
been proposed ; among others corrosive 
sublimate and cloves ; though I am unable 
to tell in what manner they effect this 
end ; but, as persons are in the habit of| 
drawing the pen through the mouth, 
they merit the preference to the mercu- 
rial preparation. Some manufacturers 
add sulphate of copper, but with little 
advantage ; for though intended to deepen 
the shade, it has the effect of rendering 
the ink brown. 

Under these considerations, the fol- 
lowing receipt, by Robinson, appears to 
possess the requisite qualities : 


Rasped logwood - - - 1 ounce 
Nut galls - - - - - - 3 do. 
Gum Arabic - - - - 2 do 
Sulphate ofiron - - - 1 do. 
Cloves - - - = = - 1 drachm 
Rain water - - - + 2 quarts 


The professor’s directions for com- 





tion of Lemery, Geoffroy, Macquer,)) 


pounding this receipt, are simply to boil 
the water and wood together, until the 





Lewis, Desormeaux, and of other pos-_|| 
sessors of names of high celebrity in the 
annals of science. Out of so many re- 


ceipts as exist for the making of ink,|/phate of iron isto be added, and the 


some must, of course, be preferable to 
others. By a trifling degree of consider- 
ation of the properties of the materials 
employed for this purpose, we may ar- 
rive at one which will combine all the 
qualities of good inks. These qualities 
are as every one knows, to flow freely 
from the pen, to be black, to be durable 
or not to change in drying, and in this 
state not to be glutinous. To these, it 
may be added, that the ink should be 
capable of resisting the action of oxigen- 
ated muriatic acid, which modern ingenu- 
ity has applied to fraudulent purposes. 
All the receipts which have been given 


for making ink, resolve themselves into 


the simple principle of holding iron com- 
bined with the gallic acid and astringent 
principle, in suspension in a liquid. 
There does appear to be one exception 
in Polygraphices, lib. 1V. c. 58. where 
the author recommends ‘ Roman vitriol ;’ 
but I conceive that he intends by that 
term the sulphate of iron, and not that of 
copper, which is so designated in com- 
merce. The solution of iron and gallic 








acid alone will give a blueish black li- 
quid, which might be used for writing, 
but it has little more than the property 
of colour. A gum is necessary to keep 
the iron suspended, and to give consis- 
tence to the ink. 

In many receipts vinegar is recom- 
mended ; but a free acid is injurious to 
the ink, for it dissolves the gallate and 


earth in the primitive world radiatedjtannate of iron, which is the colouring 


heat from its fissures, whole countries,||principle of ink. In others, wine andjjunder the name of Japan Ink, is made by 


liquid be reduced one half, and then to 
add the nut galls, bruised, and the cloves. 
When the liquor is nearly cold, the sul- 


whole left to stand for a while. The 
ink is afterwards to be poured off, and 
kept in a dark place. 

This ink, however, like those which 
are sold ready prepared, may be obliter- 
ated by means of oxigenated muriatic 
acid. To render ink indestructible by 
this acid, several means have been re- 
commended. According to Westrumb, 
the best method is to add to a pint of ink, 
ten drachms of pulverised indigo, and 
six of lamp black, previously tempered 
in an ounce of alcohol. Proust recom- 
mends the black Spanish chalk, which 
contains alumina and carbon. Bose adds 
the black oxide of manganese ; but Dr. 
Lewis’s receipt is as simple as the more 
costly methods ; he recommends the ad- 
dition of as much finely powdered char- 
coal as the ink will hold in suspension. 

The ink powders, which require only 
a little water to form a writing ink on the 
spot, appear to consist of the red oxide 
of iron, bruised gall nuts, and a little 
gum arabic. They are sold at extrava- 
gant prices, but any person may make a 
powder which will answer all the purpo- 
ses of those preparations. Nothing more 
is required than to expose sulphate of 
iron to the fire ina crucible as long as 
any vapours arise. It is then tobe pow- 
dered and mixed with the other ingredi- 
ents in the proportion before recom- 
mended. This ink is pale at first, but it 
becomes a good black in a short time. 

The black glossy preparation, sold 
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adding a little sugar to good common ink. 
By means of sugar a copying ink may be 
made. The quantity requisite is such as 
to render the writing glutinous when 
dry. A piece of damp unsized thin pa- 
per, laid upon the writing and pressed, 
with a warm smoothing iron, will be suf- 
ficient to copy a letter, without the formi- 
dable apparatus of a copying machine. 

If a piece of metal be dipped into any 
black ink, small particles will be found 
deposited upon it; hence it is evident 
that metallic inkstands should not be 
used, as they decompose the ink. 

Fancy inks of different colours, were 
formerly in much request, and conse- 
quently in the old books we find numer- 
ous complicated preparations uf them.— 
‘Steam engines to crack nuts.’ All the 
colouring matters may be made into inks, 
provided alum and gum arabic be added 
to the infusion of the colouring sub- 
stance. 








LITERATURE. 





If criticisms are. wrong, they fall to the ground of 
themselves: if they are just, whatever cap be said against 
them, does uo defeat them. The critics never yet hurt 
a good work. Marquis D’Arcens. 





Avery esteemed literary friend of ours, 
who has more than once contributed to 
our columns, has given us the following 
for publication. Although it is ona very 


grave subject, we think it will be far from 


uninteresting to our readers. We are 
promised a continuation of the subject ; 


land can assure the writer that he will 


always meet a welcome to our pages. 


MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS. 


If we regard death merely as the ter- 
mination of suffering and trial, and the 
grave simply as the last repose from fa- 
tigue and exertion, the consideration of 
the following subject might appear trifling 
and unimportant.—But our eyes can pe- 
netrate the gloom which rests on the se- 
pulchre, and our thoughts, soaring beyond 
the limited horizon of earth and time, an- 
ticipate eternal consequences from death. 
It is not when hovering upon the verge 
of eternity, that like the heathen empe- 
ror, weshould exclaim, with unmanly and 
fearful emphasis, 

Anima vagula blandula 
Hospes comesque corporis 
Que nunc abilis in loca? 


Pallida rigida nudula 
Nec ut seles dabis jocos.* 


But beside our speculative belief on the 
subject, it is also our duty to reflect on 
the bearing which each day’s mortality 
has on those who are to follow in the 
march of eternity, and to endeavour to 
arm ourselves with the philosophy of 
piety, in order that we may meet death 
with composure. 

Whatever, therefore, assists us in these 
laudable designs, should be encouraged 
and promoted, and no means neglected 
which can possibly induce an attention 
and thought to this important subject.— 


ideas strike more forcibly upon our ima- 
ginations than those which are raised 
from reflections upon the exits of great 
and excellent men ;” and the considera- 
tion of mortality in general is attended 
with excellent consequences. The con- 
templation of the catacomb and cemetery 
is calculated to produce vivid and instruc- 
tive impressions ; it compels us to say 
to the corruption before us, thou art my 
father; and to the worm, thou art my 
mother and my sister ; bringing into the 
mind such forcible proof of the vanity 
and comparative worthliness of life, and 





* My soul! oh whither wilt thou roam 
When thou hast lefi thy mortal home ; 
To what unknown and horrid shore? 
With fearful trembling and dismay 
Thou tak’st thy unaccustom’d way, 

Thy pleasantries shall charm no more. 
The last words of ADRIAN. 













Sir Richard Steele remarks, that “no . 
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THD WINERVA. 


Bentley the great master of Trinity,}|Clairaul!, D’Alembert, Euler, and Simp- 





speaking in a voice not to be misunder- ‘are springing up in every direction, attest 


stood, ‘* Prepare for eternity.” 

From the foregoing remarks, it must 
seem obviously proper to discourage and 
disuse all foolish inscriptions or other im- 
proprieties in our epitaphs and monu- 
ments, which may tend to draw off the 
mind from its most interesting and im- 
portant speculations. We think (if we 
may be allowed the expression) that there 
should be a language of the dead, or a 
particular phraseology for the church 
yard, which should disclaim all the vain- 
glory or prejudices of earth, and should 
form, as it were, a chain of communica- 
tion between the two worlds. With these 
notions, we have always disapproved of 
the celebrated epitaph of Shakspeare, as 
it arises entirely from feelings connected 
with the weakness of earthly imaginations: 


Good friend, for Jesus’ sake forbear 

To stir the dust enclosed here : 

Bless’d be the man who spares these stones, 

And curs'd be he that moves my bones. 

But the solemn design of monumental 
inscriptions has been so entirely pervert- 
ed, that it is almost impossible to peruse 
with seriousness many of the epitaphs to 
be found scattered about our church- 
yards ‘* by the unlettered muse,” inter- 
spersed ‘“* with many a holy text,” very 
good, it is true, but often much mis- 
placed ; while the jolly faces of the full- 
blown cherubims near the rim of the 
stones, seem to reflect the smile of the 
reader, and heartily to chuckle at the 
nonsense which is scrawled below. In 
confirmation of what I assert, take the 
following examples, which were really 
collected in achurch-yard near this city : 


Hear with hur death 6 children lie 


And 7 left who soon must die. 1763 ob. 
A loveing wife a mother dear 
A christen friend and one sincere. Ob. 1811. 


Farewell dearshusband my life is past 
My love for you while life did last 
Weep not for me my children dear 


My spirit rest above all fears. Ob. 1810. 


Oh my dear wife do think of me 
Although we’m from each other. Ob. 1813, &c. 


Beside these instances, the reader can 
probably recollect many which have come 
under his own observation. The fact 
of such epitaphs being found even to this 
day in mockery of memorial in our bury- 
ing grounds, arises from the privilege 
which the illiterate and foolish of every 
town possess of stultifying and defacing 
the tombs of their friends “ad libitum” ; 
and by this means rendering the church 
yard afund of merriment, instead of a 
place of useful instruction: hereby re- 
versing the ancient custom of the Greeks, 
who were in the habit of placing a 
death’s head in a conspicuous place at 
their entertainments as a silent monitor 
of mortality ; while we endeavour to hide 
the bare and chapless skull of the char- 
nel house under the cap of folly. —T hese 
things should not be ; and we think a re- 
formation in this particular might easily 
be effected. if a regulation were made in 
every congregation that all epitaphs, 
previous to their admission into the 
charch-yard, should be subject to the 
inspection and correction of their pastor, 
or of a committee appointed by them for 
that purpose. By this means not only 
grammatical and other inaccuracies woul! 
be avoided, but much benefit and profit 
might be gathered from the language of 
lamenting affection and monumental 
woe. Icnorus. 
SESE 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES. 








No. I. 
Under all the aspects in which Ameri- 
ca may be contemplated, in none will 


she appear more interesting or more re- 
markable, than for the universal diffusion 
of knowledge among her sons, and the 
spirit of literary and scientific research 
which characterizes her citizens. The 
multitude of colleges and schools which 


the rising energies of her literature, 
and predict a period when she shall 
rival the literary renown of ancient 
Greece and Rome, and the splendid dis- 
coveries of modern Europe. 

At such a period, when the great es- 
tablishments are to be founded trom which 
shall issue her future statesmen, lawyers, 
and sacred orators ; a heavy responsibili- 
ty rests on those on whom shall fall the 
high destiny of laying down the regula- 
tions and prescribing the course of instrac- 
tion, which shall fan the fire of genius, 
and train her sons to eloquence and wis- 
dom. 

The spirit of novelty will be abroad— 
Utopian plans of education will be sug- 
gested—brilliant prospects will be held 
forth in long and imposing array,—but 
caution will listen with distrust to the 
syren voice of innovation, and teach us 
to pause ere we yield up our judgments 
to her splendid, but, perhaps, visionary 
prospects. 

in such astate of things it may not be 
unwise, perhaps it becomes a duty, to 
examine well the institutions of oar an- 
cestors ; to inquire from Socrates to Per- 
talozzi, from the Stoa and the academics 
at Athens, to the Oxford and the Cam- 
bridge of England, and the L’Ecole Poly- 
technique of Napoleon, what means 
have been taken to cherish and strength- 
en the moral feelings of youth, to deve- 
lope, expand, and invigorate his intel- 
lectual energies. Among these none 
surely can claim a greater share of our 
regard than the English Universities of 
Cambridge and Oxford. Defects doubt- 
less there are in these great seminaries 
of learning; but they are like spots on 
the solar disk, unable to impair the gene- 
ral energy of their system, and the con- 
trast which they create manifesting more 
clearly its general beauty and vigour. 

The scheme of instruction in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, is unquestionably 
one of the most splendid which was ever 
developed and matured by the wisdom 
ofman. Whether this University be con- 
templated in respect to the learning of 
its instructors and students, the weaith 
of its endowments, or the magnificence 
and splendour of its buildings, we are 
equally at a loss which most to admire, 
the magnificent generosity of our ances- 
tors, or the zeal and learning which have 
more than realized whatever their hopes 
could have suggested in their most san- 
guine hours of anticipation. 

Benefactors of mankind! how would 
their bosoms swell with honest triumph, 
could they rise from their tombs and be- 
hold the long roll of splendid names and 
brilliant discoveries, which have sprung 
from their munificent and well directed 
bounty. 


In these retreats sacred to learning, 
philosophy, and truth, may be found 
whatever can call forth the latent ener- 
gies of youth; honour, independence, 
the generous love of fame ; learned in- 
structors, princely libraries, the inspir- 
ing flame of emulation ; the memory of 
past ages, the noble ambition to trans- 
mit their glories unimpaired, and with 
accumulated honours to posterity. 

Here were developed and matured 
the studies of men who were destined to 
stand as landmarks in the progress of 
knowledge ; whose discoveries should 
instruct and astonish all posterity, and 
whose sublime speculations should leave 
in ‘*dim eclipse”’ all the wisdom of an- 
cient Greece and Rome. 

Here we tread on the ground where 
Bacon, and Newton, aud Cotes had trod 
aud meditated, and discovered ; where 
Milton, and Dryden, and Byron first held 
high converse with the Muses ; where 
Clarke, and Butler, and Paley speculat- 
ed on the mightiest themes, “ of fate, free- 
will, and providence,” of God’s moral 
zoverument ; of his being, of his attri- 
butes his revelation of man’s best hopes 





oa carlo, ois destinies hereafter; where 


~ 


Barnes “the mighty Theban” of Ema- 
nuel, and Porson the scourge of German 
scholars, the restorer of genuine criti- 
cism, and the Grecian Drama, poured 
forth their immense stores of knowledge ; 
where Hurd, and Horsley, and Watson,| 
and Milner, by their vast acquirements 
stood forth the unquestioned champions 
of learning, the great advocates of truth, 
insulted and outraged by the disciples of 
depraved and skeptical philosophy. 

Is it possible to reflect on these mighty 
names, and not feel the inspiration which 
breathes through every grove in these 
classic retreats? Is it possible to esti- 
mate the effect which such noble associa- 
tions must exercise on the generous am- 
bition of youth ? ; 

It is by reflecting on the mighty of 
past ages, no less than by the strong in- 
centives of noble emulation, which are 
constantly held forth, that the youth who 
annually resort to this great seat of 
learning, are enabled to call out all their 
energies. It is thes that the sons of 
alma mater are inspired with energy to 
force their way through the vast range 
of knowledge, which is there presented to 
them ; to study the philosophy of ancient 
Greece and Rome, not in scraps and ex- 
tracts, but by the investigation of the en- 
tire works of their great masters, and this 
not carelessly and superficially, but with 
the accuracy of a critic and the compre- 
hensive spirit of a philosopher. Rang- 
ing over the vast and instructive page of 
ancient and modern history with keen 
and scrutinizing investigation, drawing 
from thence the stores which shall di- 
rect the senator “to eloquence in de- 
bate, to wisdom in decision ;”” which shall 
inspire the advocate and the patriot with 
the noblest themes of declamation, and 
enable the orator to illustrate from the 
experience of past ages those solemr and 
important truths, which he is caliec on 
to enforce ; and, descending from these 
lofty themes, to trace with unwearied 
energy the abstruse and elaborate inves- 
tigations of mathematics and natural 
philosophy ; with Archimedes to inves- 
tigate the laws of equilibrium, ‘he pro- 
perties of fluids, the stability of floating 
bodies ; with Galileo to discover the iso- 
chronism of the oscillations of pendulous 
bodies, and to trace the laws which re- 
gulate the motions of falling bodies, and 
the paths of projected bodies ; with 





Huygens to complete the investigations 
of Galileo on the oscillations of pendulous 
bodies, and herein to unfold tbe first 
principles of the rotatory motion of bo- 
dies, and catch a distant glimpse of that 
great principle, which, after the lapse 
of half a century, should be completely 
apprehended, enunciated, and illustrated 
by D’Alembert, and cumprehend all the 
principles and problems of dynamics in 
a single period ; with Newton to. lay 
down the laws of motion,-to discover the 
great law of universal gravitation ; to de- 
monstrate the laws of Kepler, to deve- 
lope the doctrine of central forces ; to 
investigate all the phenomena and irre- 
gularities of the lunar motions, the alti- 
tudes and variations of the tides; and, 
passing hence to investigations still more 
subtle and illusive, to deduce from the 
simple laws of mechanics the velocity of 
sound, and to weigh the most distant 
planets and their almost invisible satel- 
lites. In the writings of Lagrange and 
Laplace, to contemplate the whole scope 
and power of analyses, and trace the 
career of these great lights of science, 
while they are alternately perfecting 
methods already partially known as in 
the expansion of seroes, the intyration of 
new and important differential formule, 
the methods of partial differentials, and 
of finite differences ; or striking off from 
the beaten paths of science to explore 
regions unknown, as in the method of 
variations by Lagrange, or the method o 
generating functions by Laplace; and 
finally, giving the last uniformity and 

















power to the investigations of Newton, 
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son; and crowning, and terminating the 
whole series of investigations on physi- 
cal astronomy, inthe demonstration of 
those beautiful propositions which an- 
nounce that all the irregularities of the 
planetary motions are periodical ; that the 
major axes of the planetary orbs are con- 
stant ; and that the eccentricities of their 
orbits, and the variations in the obliquity 
of their planes, are contained within cer- 
tain fixed limits. To.a word, that the pla-” 
netary system, notwithstanding the irre- 
gularities and changes which are continu- 
ally taking place in the motions of its va- 
rious parts, is stable; that it contains 
within itself no principle of decay ; and 
that within certain limits the bodies of 
this system shall continue to move, till 
the Great Architect, at whose fiat the 

sprang into existefce, shall declare his 
will that this beautiful order of things 
shall exist nolonger. Antawn Crinton. 

Mount Vernon Academy, Nov. 15, 1822. 





EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


~~ 


No. 34.0f Vol. II. of the MtneRva will contain 
the following articles: 

PorputaR TaLEs.—The Vicar’s Tale. 

THE TRAVELLER.—The Aborigines of New- 
Holland and Van Dieman’S' Land ; by a British 
Acmy Medical Officer. NdgiI. 

THE Drama.—Adrasiu®, a Tragedy; by R. 
C. Dallas Esq. 

BroGRaPH ¥.—Memoirs of Charles Salmon. 

ARTS AND Sciznces.—Rise and Progress of 
Chemical Science. No. 1. The Phenomena of 
the Deluge. Improvement in Fermentation. Na- 
tural History of the Snakes in Jamaica, Sei- 
entific and Literary Notices from Foreign Jour- 
nais. 

LITERATURE.—Hodgson’s Letters from North 
America, 

Poretry.—The Poets; by “Clio.” 

GLEANER, REcorD, ENn1Gmas, CHRONO- 
LOGY. 

To CoRRESPONDENTS.—The lines “ On the 
death of Miss Ann B. Chamberlain,” shall have 
an early insertion. 

The communication bearing to be from ** A 
Committee of the late Graduates,” of the senior 
class of Colombia College, has no signature at- 
tached toit. When this defect is supplied, and 
we are furnished with the Oration in question, we 
shall then know how to proceed. 


NE 


THE RECORD. 


—— A thing of Shreds and Patches! 








Dr. Akerly has commenced a course of 
Lectures on Chemistry, Natural Philsophy, 
Natural History, &. which will be fully illus- 
trated by chemical experiments and transpa- 
rencies, so as to bring those subjects within 
the comprehension of every person who may 
feel disposed to acquire information respecting 
them. 


The schooner Mary and Hannah has ar- 
rived at this port by the canal, with a cargo 
of wheat, butter, &c. from Hector, a village 
300 miles from New-York, at the head of 
Seneca Lake, and 60 miles from the canal, 
with which it communicates. The expense 
of transportation is only half what it was be- 
fore the intercourse by water was opened. 


The first volume and part of the second of 
Dr. Greenfield’s new novel has been received 
at Philadelphia. 

Pyroligneous Acid, which is used in Eng- 
Re ey curing all sorts of meat and fish, is 
now manufactured at Brooklyn, and may be 
had at the store of Mr. D. Leavitt in this city. 


~<__ 


MARRIED, 


Mr. Samuel J. Moore to Miss Clarisa Vreeland. 
William T. Rogers, Esq. to Miss A. Robinson. 
Mr. Hiram Herskell to Miss C. A. Bunce. 

Mr. David Hull to Miss Henrietta White. 

Mr. James Taylor to Miss Ann Beloste. 

Mr. J. Lawrence to Miss Rosetta Townsend. 


DIED, 


M. Pete: Crary, aged 76 years. 

Mrs. Esther Hoyt. 

Mr, Edward D. Wilson, aged 25 years, 
Miss Susan Aon Colt, aged 23 years, 
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POETRY. 





“Itis the gift of POETRY to hallow gsery plane in 
ur more 
exquisite than the perfume of the rose, and to shed over 


whieh it moves; to breathe round nature an 
it a tint more magical than the blush of morning.” 





For the Minerva. 


TO THE RAINBOW. 
BY FRANCES WRIGHT. 


, Nay, fade not yet ! thou lovely meteor, stay ' 


Like to a dream of infancy thou art, 
As light, as pure, as transient, and as gay — 


Ob, fade not yet ! thou cheer’st my sorrowing heart. 


Thou tier* on the bosom of the storm 
Like as a new-born infant on the breast 
Of some sad parent, where its dimpled form 
Pillow’d on sorrow, sleeps ia halcyon rest. 


There, where thy beauteous arch stoops from the skies, 


And drops its bues down yonder mountain's side ; 
How sweetly glows beneath its heavenly dies 

That one bright spot while all is gloom beside! 
¥o have I found within some shipwreck'd mind, 

When all its graces and its powers were dead, 
One lovely feeling lingering behind, 

That o’er the blank a holy lustre shed. 
But see! Heaven's lovely bow is rent intwaio ; 

And now its colours fade, and now "tis gone; 
T cast a wilful eye around io vain— 

Darkness returns, the angry storm sweeps 00, 
So for a moment, in this world of care, 

Around our souls hope’s fleeting iris plays, 
And then we smile, and chase the fiend despair, 

And warm our be beneath the sunny rays. 
And then, poor fools | the lovely vision flies ; 

Fate makes the temfgst, and its thunder rolls 
Over our startled heads eour spirit dies, 

And darkness as of death o’erw helms our souls. 

i ee 
For the Minerva. 


TO ELIZA. 


The years of my childhood 
Pass’d rapidly o’er, 

*Mid scenes which fond memory 
Does oft now restore. 

With friends that were dearest 
They flew swiftly by, 

And I knew not a sorrow 
That caused me to sigh. 


And while with the fond ones 
That watch’d o’er my youth, 
Whose hearts were all kindness, 
Whose words were all truth, 
Through gardens of flowers 
Together we've stray’d ; 
But the roses I gather'’d 
Have long since decay’d. 


The wild flowers I planted 
In life’s early morn, 
Around the dear cottage 
In which I was born ; 
Have all of them wither’d, 
No flow’ret, nor tree, 
Now lives near the spot 
To remind friends of me. 


But these lines will remain 

When years have gone by, 
And should they, Eliza, 

P’er catch thy fond eye; 
Oh, then thou’lt remember 

The days that are past, 
And the heart whose affection 

For ever will last. 

~ 
“A MAN OF SORROWS.” 


A man of sorrows and of woe, 
’T was thus, of old the prophet sung, 
Who felt the words of heaven flow 
In inspiration from his tongue ; 
Well might the prophet’s words be sooth 
To all beneath the golden sun ; 
But be it mine to paint their truth 
In the dark destiny of one. 


Kind nature gave him feelings strong, 
Lofty, impetuous, and sincere, 
But envy, perfidy, and wrong, 
Couspired to lay those feelings sear : 
Deceived, deserted, and betrayed, 
By many a shaft of fate pursued, 
The earth to him became a shade, 
A melancholy solitude. 


He knelt at many an idol’s shrine, 
But found congenial warmth in none ; 
And every wreath his hope could twine 
Was quickly blighted, and undone ; 
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That brooded o’er life’s Jittle span : 
He bent him to affliction’s blow, 
He bent, but bore it like a man. 


In proud and uncomplaining grief, 
He walk’d upon his lonely way ; 
But have ye marked the yellow leaf, 
Consuming on the broken spray ? 

He loved its dying beauty well; 
To him it had a warning tone, 
And when its bloom to ruin fell, 
It seemed an emblem of his own. 


He loved to watch the setting sun 
Go down beneath the crimson west; 

And wish’d his own career were run, 
That he might also be at rest. 

He thought the sod would lighter press, 
Than life’s accumulated woe ; 

He thought the wave of cold distress, 
Perchance would there forget to flow ! 


There was a time—what boots it now 
On spectres on the past to call; 

For will it cool his burning brow, 
Or will it gild his spirit’s pall? 

But yet there was a joyous time, 
When youthful hope delighted sung, 

And o’er his bright and golden prime 
The sunny sky of fortune hung. 


His heart was then in freshest play, 
And in its fair unclouded spring ; 
And blithesome was his roundelay, 
Like tliit of wild birds on the wing : 
Oh, for that soul-enchanting song 
Which charm’d his boyhood’s rosy hours, 
When being’s current swept along 
A shore of verdure and of flowers. 


When freely flow’d life’s fountain wave 
In waters of the purest blue, 
And every scene existence gave 
Was fresh, was beautiful, was new : 
When from the holy fane of thought 
His mind derived supreme delight, 
And ev’ry tint that fancy ~aught 
Was fair, and glorious, and bright. 


When all creations ample space 
Before him spread her bosom fair, 
And gratitude would fondly trace 
A kind Creator’s bounty there ; 
When on bis grand majestic march 
The sun pursued his glad career, 
And heaven upreared it’s smiling arch, 
For day’s resplendent charioteer ! 


When midnight spread her milder veil 
Upon the soft and dewy sky, 

And the fair moon was seen to sail 
{n pensive loveliness on high ; 

And, followed by the evening star, 
With silver clouds around her curl’d, 

Danced on the mountain height afar, 
A cheering beacon to the world! 


When on the mighty thunder-storm, 
The bow of promise bent its span ; 
Like mercy, bending o’er the form 
Of erring, but repentant, man ; 
And wreathed its belt around the air, 
Where the black tempest hung his shroud, 
Glowing in mingled colours there, 
The Almighty’s banner on the cloud ! 


Oh, when his heart was in its prime, 

These scenes were revelry to him, 
Ere the unsparing hand of time 

Around them hung his mantle dim ; 
Ere each emotion felt the chill, 

The blight, the scathe, the withering, 
The deep and agonizing thrill 

Of a cold world’s empoisoned sting. 


His earthly idols, where are they ? 
Ay, let the voice of memory tell ! 
Sprung there one blessing on nis way? 
There the untimely mildew fell! 
Was there one flower upon his path ? 
There the hot blast of ruin blew, 

In all its desolating wrath, 
To sear and scorch its bonny hue! 


‘Behold him now! the silvery frost 
Not yet has fallen on his head ; 
Yet in his every solace lost, 
His every hope of pleasure dead ! 
And years of pain away must roll, 
Ere his brow wear the almond tree ; 
Yet wintry age hath chilled his soul 
To iciness, aud where is he? 





Behold him mid the giddy throng 
Who dance the days of life away, 
In joy, in revelry, and song 
Seeming the gayest of the gay! 
Bebold him in the courtly hall, 
Where pleasure leads her frolic train, 
The blithest at the festival, 
Where folly holds her orgies vain ! 


Behold him in his midnight hour, 
When lighter hearts are lost in sleep, 
And mark his struggles with the power 
Of anguish too severe to weep! 
Nor be that proud deceit, a blame 
Which o’er his agony he flings, 
Th’ expiring eagle doth the same, 
And hides his death-wound with his wing. 


But yet awhile, oh, yet awhile, 
Victim of sorrow ! thou must hear, 
‘Thy heart must still assume the smile, 
To hide the barbed arrows there : 
Soon may the cold turf be thy bed, 
Soon may the green grass o’er thee wave, 
Soon may the orb thou lovest, shed 
His parting light upon thy grave! FLoRto. 


~~. 


“ THE LAST SONG.” 

Strike the wild harp yet once again! 

Again its lonely numbers pour, 
Then let the melancholy strain 

Be hushed in death for evermore ! 
For evermore, for evermore 

Creative fancy, be thou still, 
And let oblivious Lethe pour 

Upon my lyre its waters chill. 


Strike the wild harp yet once again! 

Then be its fitful chords unstrung, 
Silent, as is the grave’s domain; 

And mute as the death-mouldered tongue 
Let not a thought of memory dwell 

One moment on its former song, 
Forgotten too be this fareweil 

Which plays its pensive st:ings along! 


Strike the wild harp yet once again ! 

The sadest and the atest lay ; 
Then break at once its strings in twain, 

And they shall sound no more for aye: 
And hang it on the cypress tree, 

The hours of youth and song have passed, 
Have gone, with all their witchery ; 

Lost lyre! these numbers are thy last. 

FLoRIo. 
= 


Lpigram. 

TAUGHT BY EXPERIENCE, 
Post haste to church flew Nick and bride, 
The knot as speedily was tied ; 
Far from the busy town they seek 
A calm retreat, and stay’d a week, 
When with like speed as took them down, 
The pair arrive again in town. 
Nick’s friends now crowd to wish him joy, 
When, cries the now experienced boy— 
“In vain you strive to soften fate, 
Your wishes are a week too late.” 








ENIGMAS, 





‘+ And justly the wise man thus preach’d to us all, 
Despise not the value of thingsthat are small."’ 





Answers to Puzzles &c. in our last. 
Puzz_E I.—He was a Roman (row-man.) 
Puzz_Le II.—It is a paper scent (pay per cent.) 
PuzzLe Ill.—He rings a belle (bell.) 

ANSWER TO ENIGMA 
Your riddle, Mister Quaint, I guess 
To be that crooked letter, S. 
NEW PUZZLES. 
I. 
Why is a harp like a man addicted to falsehood? 
i. 
Why is an old maid like borrowed money ? 
11, 
Why are the old church bells like a gossiping 
woman? 
Iv. 
Why is wheat and rye-bread like’e nosegay? 
A 
Why is a parasol like one who prevents a 
boy from beating hic father? 
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CHRONOLOGY. 





1756 


1757 


1758 


The Christian /Era. 


War declared between Britain and France. 
Frederick of Prussia, of a sudden invaded 
Saxony, took Leipsic and Dresden. The 
Elector King retiring into Poland, Fre- 
mn obliged the Saxon army to capitu- 
ate. 
Admiral Byng executed in England, for 
misconduct off Port Mahon. 
The French seized the English settlements 
north of Madras. 
Prussia was very unsuccessful. The Rus- 
sians blockaded the ports and took Memel. 
The Russia» army entered Prussia, and 
gained a battle. The Austrians over-ran 
Lasotia and Brandenberg, laid Berlin under 
contribution ; defeated the Prussians, near 
reslaw; took the capital, and great part 
of Silesia. At the close of the year Fre- 
deric defeated Prince Charles at Luathen, 
and retook Breslaw. 
The Prussians took Schweidnitz in Silesia, 
invaded Moravia, and laid siege to Ol- 
mutz. . 
The English made several descents on the 
French coast; gained some forts on the 
frontiers of Canada, Senegal, and Gorée, 
on the coast of Africa; and twice fought 
the French at sea, in the East-Indies, 


—— The Russians and Austrians gained ano- 


ther victory at Cunersdorf, near Frankfort, 
on the Oder. 


—— The French entered Frankfort ; gained a 


victory over the Hessians and Hanoverians 
at Berghen; stormed Minden; took Mun- 
ster, and lost Marpurg. 


1759 In the East-Indies the English obliged the 


French to raise the siege of Madras; took 
from them Surat; defeated them in several 
Sea engagements; and made themselves 
masters of Quebec, the capital of Canada. 


—— The court of Portugal banished the Jesuits. 
1760 England and France sent several learned 


men to observe the transit of Venus in dis- 
tant climes. 


—— George II. King of Great Britain, and Elec- 


tor of Hanover, died in the 67th year of his 
age, and 33d of his reign. George III. his 
grandson succeeded at the age of twenty- 
two. 

Pondicheri surrendered to the English, after 
a long blockade and siege. 


1762 Engiand declared war against Spain. 
—— Death of Elizabeth, Empress of Russia. 


Her nephew and successor, Peter II. made 
peace with Prussia. This Emperor was soon 
after deposed and his wife proclaimed Em- 
press, by the name of Catharine H. 


—— Peter died a few days afterwards. 
—— Preliminary articles of peace between 


France, Spain, and England, signed at 
Fontainbleau, and afterwards ratified. 


1764 Edict of Louis XV. suppressing the order 


of Jesuits in his dominions. 


1766 The Pretender died at Rome in the 78th 


ear of his age. 


1767 The King of Spain suppressed the Order of 


the Jesuits. 


—— Corsica ceded to France by the Genoese. 
——— Beginning of the troubles in North America, 


which ended in the separation of the Colo- 
nies from Britain. 


—— The Jesuits were expelled from Naples, 


Parma, and Malta. 


1769 The Russians having twice defeated the 


Turks, took Asoph and Choczim, seized 
Moldavia and Walachia, and sent a fleet 


. into the Mediterranean. 
1770 The Dauphin, afterwards Lovis XVI. mar- 


ried the Archduchess Marie Antoinette. 


1771 Gustavus III. succeeded his father, Adol- 


phus Frederick, King of Sweden. 


1772 Famous Partition of some Polish provinces 


between Russia, Austria, and Prussia. 


—— Revolution in Sweden, by which all autho- 


rity devolved on the King. 


1773 Pope Clement XIV. (Ganganelli) suppress- 


ed the Order of the Jesuits. 


1774 Death of Louis XV. after a reign of 59 


years in the 65th year of his age. 


—— Louis XVI. his grandson succeeded, and 


signalized the commencement of his reign 
by acts of goodness. 


1775 First engagement of the American Militia 


at Lexington, with the British troops. 
Boston beseiged by the Americans. Battle 
of Bunker’s-hill. 


1776 The Congress declare the Anglo-American 


Colonies free and independent states. 


1777 Washington defeated the British at Prince- 


ton. General Burgoyne cooped up by the 
Americans, surrendered with his whole 
army at Saratoga. 


—— The Americans twice defeated by the Bri- 


tish. 


1778 France acknowledged the independence of 


America. and formed an alliance with the 
Sates. La Fayette arrived iu America. 


— ES SS a 
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